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Doorways to Protection 

Entrance to the Home Office 

Building of The North American 
Life Insurance Co., Chicago. 














0A} MERICAN 


Re-Insurance Company 
67 Wall Street, New York 


Financial Statement as of | 


June 30, 1933 











ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks (Valuations on N. Y. Insurance Department Basis) $6,655,240.23 
Mortgage Loans Guaranteed (New York City Real Estate) 150,000.00 
Other Mortgage Loans (New York City Real Estate) 89,300.00 
Cash 256,869.16 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due 81,389.38 
Reinsurance Recoverable 12,056.62 
Accrued Interest 58,704.79 
$7,303,560.18 
LIABILITIES 

Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Legal Loss Reserve $1,420,290.37 
Reserve for other Losses and Claims 204,024.22 
Special Mortgage Loan Account 2,117.41 
Unearned Premium Reserve 498,538.80 
Commissions Payable 17,810.48 
Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, Etc. 170,000.00 
\ *Contingency Reserve 849,291.49 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 
Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 2,641,487.41 
$7,303,560.18 








* The contingency reserve represents the difference between the 
market quotations as of June 30th, 1933, and the values carried in 
this statement for the bonds and stocks owned. 
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This Week: 
QUALITY "xX" 


Just what Quality "X" actually is, Edgar 
Paul Hermann does not profess to know 
exactly, but he has noted that it invariably 
is accompanied by a generous measure of 
sane and seemly confidence and is associ- 
ated with successful endeavor in the world 
of selling. Mr. Hermann's discussion of this 
intangible spark of genius which divides 
mediocrity and excellence—which distin- 
guishes between the $150,000 producer and 
the half a million dollar a year man—is 
offered as a shrewd analysis of an age-old 
problem. See pages six and seven. 

* * * 


DOORWAY 


One of the outstanding home office build- 
ings of the country is that occupied by the 
North American Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago. This edifice, one of the first of the 
great office buildings to have been plannd 
for beauty as well as for utility, is located 
in the center of Chicago's business district. 
The main entrance is pictured on the front 
cover and a description of the building's 
architectural features appears on page /8. 

= 8 


CONGRESS 


An all-star cast of former New York Uni- 
versity instructors collaborated in conduct- 
ing a special two-day sales congress for the 
edification of New York City life insurance 
agents and managers last week. A report of 
the addresses and discussions appears in the 
Life Insurance news section. 


Next Week: 
COLLECTIONS 


Premium financing is here to stay and 
will become more popular as time progresses, 
declares William M. Goodwin, who will con- 
tribute an interesting study of premium fi- 
nancing plans. 


ADVERTISING 


Robe Bird, manager, Western department 
fire companies of the American of Newark 
group, sees great promise in the effective use 
of advertising material to supplement plan- 
ned salesmanship. 


* * 


Leadership for Protection 


REAT generals with mighty armies on the march spread 

their hosts over a farflung field of operation. Apportioning 

their command they advance their cause simultaneously 
on many fronts. Pressing forward with vigor at points seeming- 
ly far removed there is always present cohesion, and each unit con- 
tributes to the primary cause. Under farseeing well planned guid- 
ance the many detachments are gaining added strongholds to sup- 
port and consolidate the position attained by the main force. 
Under stress of stubborn resistance, the strategy changes. Pre- 
pared for the onset every reserve is concentrated at a focal point. A 
united front under a single impelling inspiration is hurled at the 
enemies’ lines. The outposts, though hard won, are stripped to 
give the utmost in power to joined command so that all may be 
won with despatch and precision. The field of battle is chosen with 
due consideration for the natural advantages it offers. 

Great leaders brought life insurance through challenge after chal- 
lenge to the forefront in the great war for popular approval. Under 
the banner of protection for dependents against the unerring hand. 
of death they builded wisely and well. With boldness and in- 
telligence they supplemented their chief design by bulwarking it 
with many contributing benefits. Business protection, investment 
values, disability, double indemnity were but a few of the strong- 
holds which were erected to consolidate the advance achieved by 
their first appeal. Each gave material aid in making life insurance 
the greatest good for the greatest number of men and women and 
children. 

Courageous leadership is called for now when the forces of eco- 
nomic adversity are spending the full violence of their influence. 
It demands concentration of life insurance at its strongest position 
entrenched behind its fundamental reason for existence and growth 
—protection against death. This is required even though for a time 
some of the features already functioning with success and serving 
well do not receive the pressure that under more prosperous times 
was permitted. There must be no uncertainty in command and no 
division existing in the common purpose. With unity in direction 
and discipline in the ranks, there will come strength to the army 
of life insurance. With guns concentrated on the need that every 
man has for the protection which life insurance gives, victory will 
crown the day and lead the way to greater things and better times. 
Through a coordinated and cooperating attack will life insurance 
prevail and again diffuse its influence over many fields of activity. 
Its beneficences centered upon a basic need can enter avenues of 
service now only dreams of empire. 

4 . LAV G, 
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THE MYSTERIOUS QUALITY “X" 


SUCCESSFUL agency executive 

who had been studying records 

of extraordinary producers of 
life insurance for many years, made a 
shrewd observation. Production of such 
men may increase naturally for a year 
or two. Then there is a sudden jump. 
If we could find the secret of the 
jump, perhaps we might learn a great 
deal about selling. 

H. E. Kramer, a_ shrewd sales 
analyst, likes to tell the story of 
Methuselah’s grandfather. The vener- 
able gentleman lived to a ripe old age 

sindeed his record of longevity was 
almost as good as that of his famous 
grandson. Yet nobody ever heard of 
Jared! Yet he lived almost as long as 
his grandchild whom everybody knows. 

That word almost is important. 

How many baseball pitchers, do you 
suppose, are almost good enough for 
the major leagues? How many major 
league pitchers are almost good enough 
to win three out of four games? Yet 
the difference in skill and strategy be- 
tween those who can and those who 
cannot may be the slightest. 

There is a point called the Trans- 
continental Divide, where a melting 
snowball might eventually send water 
to both the Pacific and to the Atlantic. 

Success and mediocrity may be di- 
vided almost by a line! 


A Relative Comparison 


Point number two. An _ insurance 
salesman was commenting concerning a 
great actuary, who was a wizard with 
figures. The salesman, himself, claimed 
to have practically no mathematical 
ability. I asked him to represent with 
a pair of lines his conception of their 
relative mathematical prowess, which 
he did. 

“Are you quite fair to yourself?” 
I asked him. “Does that base line repre- 
sent zero in mathematical attain- 
ments and possibilities? Let me make 
myself clear. I have a dog at home who 
knows the difference between one bone 
and three bones, so you see he is not at 
the absolute zero line of mathematical 
ability. If you compared your ability 
with that of an airedale, the difference 
would be much more pronounced than 
the difference between you and the 
actuary. If all three were charted in 
one graph, perhaps it might make your 
own ability show up in a better light. 

“Perhaps your line and the actuary’s 
should be much longer in proportion 
to the airedale’s. At any rate, if com- 
pared to absolute zero—the mathemati- 
cal skill of a stone, for example, there 
might seem to be relatively little dif- 


What is This Quality That 
Divides Success and Medi- 
ocrity? Is It Confidence, 


Courage, Enthusiasm? 
Does lt Take In All Three? 


By 
EDGAR PAUL HERMANN 


ference in the length of your line and 
the line of the actuary.” 

He agreed. Then we went on to point 
number three. 

Even if, on such a chart, that di- 
ference were small on a relative basis, 
it is great from a practical standpoint. 
It is great enough to enable the actuary 
to win recognition, fame and splendid 
income because of his mathematical 
ability. Being just a little bit better 
enables him to cash in on his ability. 

Just a little bit better! Being just 
a little bit better enables a football 
player to gain national recognition. 
Being just a little bit abler is the dif- 
ference between games lost and games 
won—between applications lost and ap- 
plications sold. 

So we come to the problem of the 
jump mentioned by the agency official 
referred to in our first paragraph. Life 
underwriters may produce a hundred 
thousand their first year, and two hun- 
dred thousand their second. But their 
third year they are likely to strike a 
plateau and write two hundred thou- 
sand again, unless they master the 
secret of the jump. Their third year 
they are likely to write, not $300,000, 
but cither $200,000 again or $500,000 or 
more. If they acquire just that little 
bit of superiority, they cash in far out 
of proportion to the increase in their 
skill. 


Source of Successes 


An authority has estimated that there 
are approximately 35,000 life insurance 
agents who write between $50,000 and 
$200,000 of ordinary business annually. 
From this group the big producers 
are likely to come—if—if they can ac- 
quire the little bit of extra superiority! 

Leading agency managers have long 
preached the efficiency theorem, that 
best sales results come from making 
good men better, rather than from try- 





ing to spread their efforts on the many 
weak sisters of the profession— those 
who have been in the business for sev- 
eral years but who have never been able 
to write fifty thousand. 

Perhaps there are certain limitations 
to success in any field. A man who is 
color blind may not hope to become a 
locomotive engineer, however splendid 
his other qualities, so long as distin- 
guishing between red and green is the 
basis. A man with but one hand cannot 
hope to become a rapid typist on ma- 
chines built for two handed men. There 
are men, perhaps, who do not have the 
basic qualifications for success. 

But the 35,000 men who have demon- 
strated that they can write $50,000 or 
more a year for several years, do have 
the qualifications for selling life insur- 
ance, and from that group future stars 
might be expected to come. 

Now point five. A bit of theory, but 
an engaging bit, which few have the 
temerity to deny. Psychologists tell us 
that most of us suffer because of under- 
development of our potentialities. Few 
there are of us, they say, who could not 
increase, by 10 or 20 per cent, skills 
which are not basicly closed to us— 
like the interpretation of red and green 
signals by the color blind engineer. 


Increase on Sliding Scale 


Assuming that the agent who knew 
that he was a dub at mathematics, could 
beat his own mark by 10 or 20 per cent, 
perhaps his chart would show him at 
a point nearly equal to or possibly even 
above the mathematical mark of the 
famous actuary! Assuming that a 
fifty thousand dollar producer could 
increase his skill as an underwriter by 
20 per cent, how much would you say 
he would increase his production? Your 
guess is as good as mine, but un- 
doubtedly, other things being equal, it 
would be a lot more than 20 per cent. 

The how of it is the rub. You can’t 
drive men into extra production of life 
insurance. For years, perhaps for 
centuries, there has been a false philoso- 
phy permeating literature and talk and 
expressed by such phrases as: “Ne- 
cessity is the Mother of Invention,” and 
“The rabbit clumb the tree because he 
was ’bleeged to!” If that philosophy 
were 100 per cent correct, 1930 and 1931 
would have produced a few regiments 
of Edisons and Westinghouses and 
Steinmetzes. If that philosophy were 
100 per cent correct, 1930 and 1931 
would have been golden years in adver- 
tising, merchandising, agriculture, 
manufacturing and other little jobs. 
The fact of necessity may sometimes 
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help a bit to increase the activity of a 
few, but it freezes solid the enterprise 
of ten for every one it helps. You can’t 
drive men into extra production. 

Few men, today, can be cajolled or 
kidded into extra production. 

Some say incentive is the answer. 
The present money incentive for extra 
life insurance production should be 
adequate—is not that proved by the 
fact that the really superior under- 
writers are affluent on the same com- 
missions which almost starve the less 
than fifty thousand dollar producer? 
The formula must be one which not only 
makes the agent want greater produc- 
tion, but shows him how to get it. 

The companies have shown a disposi- 
tion to share responsibility-with men in 
increasing abilities and facilities. They 
will help prospect, help build strategic 
sales talks, help develop illustration 
blanks, and do countless things to help 
the $50,000 to $200,000 man to jump 
that gap. 

But no one, as yet, seems to have been 
able to put his finger on just the partic- 
ular little knack which enables him to 
make the jump, or the lack which keeps 
the middle class man from progressing. 
It may be different, some surmise, in 
each agent. 

Therefore it has been deemed neces- 
sary to make a rounded program for 
him—to help him attain superiority 
from a number of sides: personality, 
publicity, strategy, technical informa- 
tion, aggressiveness. 


The Star Producer 


The story of the star producer, in 
three cases out of four, however, is one 
of a good man, with a grounding of 
experience, who discovers or attains 
“that something” which, often to his 
own great surprise, makes a success of 
him. 

Those who have studied the mechanics 
of super-salesmanship have sought the 
secret, but usually end by saying they 
can see little difference between the 
middle class man and the great pro- 
ducer, except, perhaps, the twinkle of 
the eye, the choice of a word, sureness 
of a fact, and intensity of a wish—and 
these things are hard to measure. 

You have read the quotation of a 
wise observer: “I have met great men, 
and cannot observe in what they differ 
from ordinary men.” In the insurance 
business you often hear that great pro- 
ducers are ordinary men who tried just 
a little harder, who planned just a 
little better, who studied just a little 
longer, who smiled just a little more 
sincerely. 

But such generalities do not help 
much. We must try to dig deeper into 
the how. 

So far, the chief burden of our words 
has been, in the language of a friendly 
The 
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commentator: there isn’t much dif- 
ference between the horse that finishes 
in the money, and the also-ran—just a 
certain something! 

But ambitous men would like to know 
what that little something is and how to 
develop it. Let us search a bit to 
gether. 

Perhaps it is hard work. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: “I am 
only an average man, but by George 
I work at it harder than the average 
man!” 

A check-up may show some under- 
writers that they can work harder, 
can make more calls, and can make 
them more effectively. In some cases 
hard work may be the answer. 

But you know and I know many a 
man who works twice as hard as some 
of his contemporaries, and yet earns 
little. A scrub woman works hard. So 

(Continued on page 10) 


Edgar Paul Hermann 





Quality X 


(unknown) 


ALWAYS LINKED 


Quality A 


(known) 





Quality A (Known) Can Be Developed . . . By 


ddroitness. Using what you have to help get what you want. 





Suggestion. Your subconscious mind will send back the més- 
sages you impress upon it, and substantially help you. 





Courage. Two things cannot occupy the same place at the same 
time. Fear goes out the door when courage is invited in. 





Vitality. Vibrant health i is the best foundation for confidence. 


Associations. Constantly we grow more like our associates. 


Positiveness. Avoidance of gloomy ceenghte, hooks, people. 








Confidence grows in the soil of rationalism. You can 
Cause and effect still operates. 


Logic. 
do again what you did before. 





Favors. There are many to aid who are worse off than you. 








Trophies. It is smart to an about reminders of past successes. 





One can aid success coming by preparing for it. 


Sequigpenent. 





Faith. Faith in your work, leaders, star, builds confidence. 





Sailey. Calm, poise, play, cheer are great medicants. 





Action. The action man wins. Going through the motions is 
the best curtain raiser for building confidence. 





Enjoyment of work. You can do best what you like best. 





Will. 


Determination, not mere dreaming, is a big factor in 


¢ building self confidence. 
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With the 


The New Fieldman 


R. TEITRICK of the Pennsyl- 
e vania Insurance Department in 
addressing the Ontario Fire and Cas- 
ualty Insurance Agents Association, 
gave some rather interesting results of 
investigations made by that department 
regarding the quality of the applicants, 
as well as the record of success these 
applicants attained. Considering the 
applicants for the months of October, 
November and December for the years 
1922, 1927 and 1932, the increased in- 
terest in undertaking insurance of men 
who had a record of higher education 
was outstanding by its indication of 
constant increase. In 1922, 13 per cent 
of the applicants were college gradu- 
ates, 40 per cent high school graduates, 
31 per cent grammar school graduates 
and 16 per cent had little or no educa- 
tion. In 1927, the percentage of college 
graduate applicants had risen to 24 per 
cent, the high school graduates to 44 
per cent, while the grammar school 
graduates dropped to 26 per cent and 
only 6 per cent had little or no educa- 
tion. Five years later, in 1932, almost 
half of the applicants or 43 per cent 
were college graduates, high school 
graduates accounted for 39 per cent, 
with 17 per cent grammar school grad- 
uates and but 1 per cent of the appli- 
ecants had no formal school training. 
This is an evidence that at least from 
an educational standpoint better ma- 
terial is being drawn to the insurance 
business with the obvious conclusion to 
be derived therefrom that these men 
will demand from their company a 
course of primary instruction, sales 
aids and technical information of a 
more practical nature on a_ higher 
plane than has previously been in 
vogue. 

It was also noted that the great ma- 
jority of applicants in all three years 
had previously had business or profes- 
sional experience. In both 1922 and 
1927 this class accounted for 64 per 
cent of the applicants while in 1932 it 
was 69 per cent. The experience of 31 
per cent in 1922, 34 per cent in 1927 
and 26 per cent in 1932 was in laboring 
pursuits. Those without previous ex- 
perience entering the insurance busi- 
ness in 1922 and 1932 were but 5 per 
cent with 2 per cent in 1927. It is 
quite obvious that there is no distinct 
trend either with regard to previous 
experience or in the attraction of insur- 
ance for men fresh from universities 
or high schools. In this latter fact 
may be contained the germ of a devel- 
opment for insurance. It would un- 
questionably be advantageous to the 


ultimate aim of the insurance business 
if it was assured of a constant influx 
of new blood from the colleges whose 
educational training and enthusiasm 
was not tempered or distorted by 
knowledge gained in other business 
activities. It seems obvious that if they 
had been a success in their first choice 
they would never have entered the 
insurance business. Of course, there 
would be exceptions to this rule. 

With regard to the outcome of the 
examinations, Mr. Teitrick concerns 
himself with the years 1927 and 1929. 
Life insurance applicants were almost 
double those of combined fire and cas- 
ualty applicants. From the nature of 
the two businesses, this is in line with 
expectations. Of the life insurance 
applicants, 17.4 per cent failed to pass 
in 1927, 13.3 per cent in both 1929 and 
1932. While this is an indication of 
slight improvement, nevertheless the 
difference between the failures of 1927 
and 1932 is not sufficient for life insur- 
ance companies and general agents to 
take much credit for improvements in 
selection or trend. In the fire insur- 
ance business failures show a definite 
trend of increase accounting for 7.6 per 
cent of the total applicants in 1927, 8.2 
per cent in 1929 and 11.6 per cent in 
1932. While it is conceivable that with 
the experience of the department a 
more difficult examination was pro- 
pounded, it seems also evident that 
those in whose hands was placed the 
selection of the men on whom they 
could place the important duty of ad- 
vancing the cause of fire insurance had 
not kept pace with the department in 
exacting a higher standard of new men. 
Casualty insurance shows a decreasing 
record of failures. Those of 1927 ac- 
counting for 43.3 per cent of the total 
applicants which was reduced in 1929 
to 9.3 per cent and in 1932 to 8.3 per 
cent. 





SURPLUS FUNDS 


Barring major operations, what has been 
the favorite topic of conversation with the 
American public for the past year or so? 
Why, of course. It's been that $1,800 dol- 
lars, tied up in the Suchandsuch Bank and 
Trust Company at Fourth and Main Sts. 
Now that the Suchandsuch is being thawed 
out by the R.F.C., $93,000,000 having been 
advanced since October 16 for payment 
to depositors, it will be a most unobser- 
vant life insurance man who cannot re- 
member a half a dozen beneficiaries of this 
governmental aid. Not all of these funds 
will go into circulation immediately. Much 
of it should be available for the reinstate- 
ment of life insurance or, perhaps, for the 
purchase of annuities. 











Editors 


Missouri Insurance Laws 


OTHING, perhaps, is perfect and 

it is possible that both the theo- 
rist and the practical man could sug- 
gest some improvements in the New 
York State insurance laws, but we 
question if any capable and serious 
student of the statutes would deny that 
the insurance laws of the Empire State 
are about the best we have and that 
when other states model their laws 
upon them they have done well. 

The State of Missouri has been pass- 
ing through difficult times insurance 
wise. How much the difficulties that 
within the past year rightly have 
alarmed insurance men and, quite like- 
ly, made the insuring public dubious 
concerning the stability of insurance 
could have been averted if the Missouri 
state insurance laws had been more 
stringent or better adapted to the 
purpose of thorough and _ intelligent 
supervision may be a moot question. 
The fact remains that the action of the 
governor of the state and of the present 
superintendent of insurance in pre- 
paring a bill for presentation to the 
special session of the State Legislature 
now being held which, they believe, will 
considerably tighten the supervision of 
insurance companies in Missouri indi- 
cates there is a realization of the need. 

It is stated that the proposed meas- 
ure will be in many respects similar to 
the Rehabilitation Act enacted in New 
York last year. The governor and the 
superintendent of insurance previously 
have sponsored four other bills before 
the legislature which largely pertain 
to investments that may be made by 
life insurance companies. 

The proposed bills would do away 
with ambiguous language in the present 
statutes. They would limit the amount 
of investment of capital and surplus 
funds in single loans on real estate or 
in the bonds of a single corporation. 
They would limit the amount of real 
estate a company could purchase for 
its accommodation in the transaction of 
its business and would also make cer- 
tain regulations regarding the com- 
pulsory deposit of securities for re- 
serves by domestic companies and would 
provide for the evaluating of policies 
similar to that already employed in a 
majority of the states. 

These proposals and others in the 
bills would in the main appear to be 
for the best interests of insurance. 
Many of them have shown their worth 
because of their employment in New 
York and other states. New laws cannot 
cure the past, but should be a surety 
for a better future. 
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+ 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


Harry R. Cunningham, president 
of the Montana Life Insurance Com- 
pany and ea past president of the 
American Life Convention, dies at 
the age of 65 years. 





Maurice Hartwell, for a number of 
years actuary of the Peoples Life 
Insurance Company, Frankfort, Ind., 
is appointed secretary to succeed 
Don Trent, resigned. 





D. Miley Phipps, who has been 
director of field service for the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company of Chi- 
cago, is appointed superintendent of 
agencies of the company. 

Charles Brewer Woods, founder 
of the Continental Life of Toronto 
and president and managing director 
of the company, dies at the age of 
67 years. 








The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company announces the new 
scale of dividends payable in 1934, 
which is approximately 25 per cent 
under the present scale. 





Organization of the Guarantee 
Reserve Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis is completed, and Dana 
G. Campbell is elected president. 





President Fred A. Howland of the 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt., is announced as 
chairman of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents’ convention, to 


be held in New York Dec. 8 and 9. 





Karl J. Crist, vice-president and 
general manager of the Builders Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago, re- 
signs, severing the National Builders 
Agency of which he is the principal 
stockholder from the company, and 
Secretary R. P. Zimmerman is named 
general manager of the company. 





Since the organization meeting of 
the Life Advertisers Association in 
Chicago, 24 companies have applied 
for charter membership, President 
Nelson A. White announces. 





John B. Byrne, president of the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, 
and W. Ross McCain, president of 
the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company, 
are elected to the board of directors 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 





The American Colony Insurance 
Company is formed in New York by 
the merger of the American Colony 
Insurance Company, the American 
Merchant Marine Insurance Company 
and the Colonial States Fire Insurance 
Company, the consolidation to be 
approved by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance George S. Van Schaick. 





The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company of Detroit announces prom- 
ised assistance from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in under- 
writing additional capital funds to 
the company in the amount of $3,375,- 
000 for the financing of an issue of 
preferred stock. 
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hyphen smith. 
In Winter, a Young Man's Fancy Seriously 
Turns to Business 


SOUNDINGS 


|——————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 





























S an organization task, nothing is 
second in importance to the improve- 
ment in the relations between insur- 

ance and the public. That every organization 
within the business is coming to a realization 
of this is evident to anyone who is a close 
follower of the annual conventions in all 
fields of insurance. 

It is only natural that the insurance 
advertising groups should take the lead in 
this endeavor. The job is cut out for them. 

So far, the insurance advertising confer- 
ence has attempted nothing spectacular in 
this direction. It has, in fact, approached the 
subject somewhat gingerly. There are, how- 
ever, two points in its program which touch 
on this topic, and we’d like to say a word in 
their behalf. We refer to the committee on 
the pirating of company names and the 
frontier safety committee. 

The peculiar corporate and semi-public 
nature of insurance companies has resulted 
in a similarity of names which is extremely 
confusing to the public. It is something more 
than an inconvenience when a careless un- 
stable carrier bearing a name _ scarcely 
distinguishable from one of the older, con- 
servative companies gets into difficulty. It 
is possible that nothing can be done about 
duplications which already exist, but the 
I. A. C.’s efforts to prevent new offenses are 
worthy of commendation and support. 

The frontier safety committee has had its 
share of chiding but we believe that its 
value is indisputable. We should like to see 
it developed to a point where it picks off not 
only the snipers against insurance but meets, 
as well, the massed frontal attacks. 
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¢ 
Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


Federal Reserve Board reports show 
that the banking disturbances which 
preceded the holiday of last March 
cost the country's banking structure 
and its depositors $9,000,000,000 in 
wealth, drawing down total deposits 
from $36,000,000,000 to $27,000,000,- 
000, the amount on deposit having 
recovered to $32,000,000,000 since 
the holiday, leaving $4,000,000,000 in 
closed or restricted banks or in 
hoarding. 





The “monthly survey of business” 
prepared by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reports that “NRA 
wages have not brought higher living 
standards to the average worker. A 
6 per cent increase in wages has been 
eaten up in an 8.5 per cent increase 
in living costs." 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended Nov. 4, 1933, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 121.34 
and closed Saturday at 122.95. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
30.88 and closed Saturday at 33.20. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
84.40 and closed Saturday at 84.06. 





Steel production again slumped 
last week to 26.1 per cent of capac- 
ity, while pig iron production for the 
month of October declined 14 per 
cent, according to the Iron Age. 





Uncertainty over political develop- 
ments made for a nervous and erratic 
market on the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week and wheat prices de- 
clined '/2 to 2 cents. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of slightly more than 
$1.50 a bale, but in the end showed 
unimportant net change, final prices 
being | to 4 points above the close 
of October 29. 





With the three large volume pro- 
ducers of automobiles curtailing op- 
erations sharply last week, total vol- 
ume declined 9127 units from the 
preceding week to 16,107 passenger 
cars and trucks in the United States 
and Canada, which total is still well 
above the 12,250 units for the cor- 
responding week of 1932. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended October 28 totaled 636,- 
674 cars, which was a decrease of 
13,808 cars under the preceding 
week this year, but an increase of 19,- 
390 cars over the corresponding week 
last year. 





Class | railroads of the country re- 
ported net operating income for Sep- 
tember of $60,936,370, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 1.98 per 
cent on their property investment, 
compared with $60,978,217 in August. 
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Mysterious Quality "X" 
(Continued from page 7) 

does a ditch digger. So does the man 

who peddles gimcracks from door to 

door. Yet hard work seldom wins them 

much success. Then hard work, alone, 

is not the answer we are seeking. 

In the same way we may eliminate 
a number of important factors which 
the successful man uses. Unless a man 
has a minimum of qualifications along 
a number of lines, he simply doesn’t 
rate—he simply has no chance for the 
real prizes. For example, if he does 
not have minimum presentability, what 
chance has he? Yet few men could step 
over the dividing line between success 
and mediocrity merely by patronizing 
a better barber, tailor, or haberdasher! 

Certain minimums of deportment are 


essential; certain standards of reputa- 
tion and conduct. But we all know 
folks who are honest as Lincoln and 
courteous as LaFayette, who are not 
successful. These factors alone will 
probably help few men over the narrow 
dividing line. 

To be a_ successful underwriter a 
man must have an equipment of in- 
formation and brain power sufficient 
unto the need thereof. An ignorant 
agent is not likely to succeed. Educa- 
tion has been a shibboleth in the life 
insurance business for a number of 
years, and there is no denying its im- 
portance. 

But again come the facts. Both you 
know and I know that there are men 
who KNOW more than we do, yet who 
earn less, or at least receive less! Much 
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Since its founding in 1845 strict mutuality, 


involving the extension to old members, so 


far as possible, of the benefits granted new 


members, has been a controlling principle of 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
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as we would like to see them succeed, 
we know that not all Chartered Life 
Underwriters are million dollar pro- 
ducers. Not all Certified Public Account- 
ants earn ten thousand a year. Not 
all Ph.D.’s earn ten thousand. Many 
smart and educated men simply do not 
have a money-making knack. 

It is probably true that many an 
agent in the $50,000 to $200,000 class 
might make the jump if he knew more 
about insurance and about salesman- 
ship, but the probability is, too, that 
proportionately, the number would be 
few. Education, alone, is not the an- 
swer. Many a time in convention, the 
little small town agent has spectacu- 
larly shown that he knows his ratebook 
and his sales tactics just as well as 
any big producer. Still he lacks that 
something. 

But we must hurry on—and come to 
our big point. 

Let us get down to the quality that 
does put the man across the line—the 
mysterious, magic, power or quality, 
which like other unknowns, let us label 
x. 
In the height of his power every 
great leader has it. We know a lot about 
it. We know a lot of people who do 
not have it. But we do know this, that 
whatever it is, it is always accompanied 
by the quality of sane self confidence. 


Consider This Point 


Reread that sentence, and consider 
this point. Any qualified man who has 
the minimums of qualification which we 
talked about, presentability, informa- 
tion, industry, etc., and who possesses 
great self confidence almost invariably 
has this mysterious quality X also. 

Lincoln had it, Washington had it, 
Napoleon had it, Grant had it, Marshall 
Field had it, and Edward A. Woods 
had it. 

Further, you may study biography 
your whole life long, and find few men 
who in the height of their success did 
not have it—-and that mysterious qual- 
ity X with it. 

Further you cannot find examples of 
men who had minimum qualifications 
otherwise and who lacked confidence, 
yet who had the mysterious quality X. 

The two always go together. 

The surest recipe for failure, even 
for the most competent man, is fear, 
worry, lack of confidence, doubt, vacil- 
lation and all the imps which accompany 
fear and doubt. If any man ever suc- 
ceeded without self-confidence and this 
mysterious quality, I have yet to learn 
of him; it would be a miracle, and a 
proof that there are exceptions to all 
rules! But can you think of an excep- 
tion? 

So if we cannot put our finger on 
Quality X, but we do know it always 
is present when sane self confidence 
is present, why not make a short cut, 
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Showing the stability 
of LIFE INSURANCE 


through depressions 




















“Bread or Death” 











rr THE panic of 1857 the pub- 
lic read in their newspapers— 
“The world seems to be sweep- 
ing into illimitable ruin.” 

The October 10th issue of 
Harper's Weekly said—“It is a 
gloomy moment in history. Not 
for many years—not in the life- 
time of most men who read this 
paper—has there been so grave 
and deep apprehension ; never has 
the future seemed so incalculable 
as at this time.” 

Mobs carrying banners marked 
“Bread or Death” paraded the 
streets of the larger cities. 
Threats were made to plunder 
the banks and sub-treasury of 
New York City, and Federal 
troops were called out to 
protect them. 

When the panic of '57 struck 
at the foundations of business, 
the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. had been doing 
business for only fourteen years. 
From an original fund of 
$50,000 its assets had grown to 
$5,000,000. ‘The securities in 
which New England Mutual re- 








took the full force of the storm 
without a tremor, and emerged 
from the debacle without a scar. 

Since 1857, five major depres- 
sions have come and gone, cach 
one leaving New England 
Mutual richer in experience, 
wiser in administration, and 
stronger financially. Its insur- 
ance in force today exceeds one 
billion, two hundred million dol- 
lars. Dividends voted for the year 
1933 amount to $11,350,000. 

In the 90 years of its steward- 
ship, for every dollar received 
from policyholders the company 
has returned to them or their 
beneficiaries — or now holds as 
assets to be returned in accord- 
ance with the provisions of exist- 
ing policies—$1.13. And in 
addition it has furnished the 
strongest insurance protection, 
under the most liberal non- 
forfeitable conditions. 

Why not join this great mutual 
group for security of principal 
and sound insurance protection? 

New England Mutual repre- 
sentatives in every section of the 


serves were invested had Rg country are equipped to 
been picked with ultra-con- 7 give you complete and ex- 


servatism. The company 


pert imsurance assistance, 


Somer 


Write for our booklet, “Seven Depressions —Seven Steps Upward” 


Geoace Wittarp Surtn, President 














NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company senate 


Cuasteren me 1835 
Acenctes im important citees throughout the country 




















“ie whole story (of which this advertisement 
tells only part) is contained in a booklet, “Seven 
Depressions —Seven Steps Upward.” A copy will 
be sent you on request. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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and see to what extent such confidence 
can be built. 

The life underwriter who has all the 
basic essentials: a few years of ex- 
perience, presentability, mental and in- 
formation equipment, industry and 
honesty—needs only to be galvanized 
with confidence in himself, to be a dif- 
ferent and a greater man. Think of 
your own experience. Think of a day 
when you were dull and lacked enthusi- 
asm and confidence. How did you im- 
press your prospects? And on the days 
when you were stimulated to the quick, 
when you were full of the romance and 
the service of life insurance, when you 
were physicall and mentall and spirit- 
ually in trim, and ou were armed with 
enthusiastic self-confidence, how your 
prospects knew it! 

But confidence, which goes with Qual- 
ity X is like it, evanescent, intangible 
and spiritual. Is it possible for a man, 
even though he recognizes that he needs 
it, to build it in himself. I believe it is. 

I believe that if a man is willing to 
do the necessary things to himself and 
for himself, he can multiply his confi- 
dence, he can recharge his battery, he 
can attract “Quality X.” 

But how? Let us think through the 
methods together. 


The Engine Misses 


You start out with your car of a 
wintry morning and you recognize that 
it isn’t working just right. The engine 
misses. The brakes do not hold. You 
take it to a service station because you 
know that it cannot give you superior 
service unless it is right, physically. 
Likewise if you need to go to a service 
station physically, it will be much 
harder to develop confidence. But if 
you have a surplus of health and vital- 
ity, which you can build, you will find 
confidence comes much easier. 

There may be other negatives which 
you hold back. Talking to gloomy pes- 
simists, reading depression statistics, 
counting up your troubles. 

But there are a lot of positives. 

The Maker equipped you and me each 
with a subconscious mind. Things we 
say to it repeatedly, it says back to us 
even when we are not conscious of it, 
and helps us build confidence and 
strength. 

Consciously, too, we can build confi- 
dence. Being rational we know that 
what we have done, we can do again. 
We know that given just the right 
causes, the effects we want are sure to 
follow. We build confidence when we 
know that our information with regard 
to a story we tell a prospect is superior 
to his by a great degree. We want to 
do him a favor. He may resist, but 
nevertheless we want to help him. We 
study ways and means to explain that 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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Announcing 





THe “Ironsipes” Poiicy 


HERE is a policy which insures the insurance 
... which enables the insured to carry more protection 
... which he can pay for in easy monthly payments 
...and which gives him 3 unprecedented advantages 


Pays its full cash value in addition 
to the full amount of insurance 
provided in his policy. 


Permits withdrawals, “or borrow- 
ing” from its cash value without 
payment of interest and without 
decreasing the amount of insurance 
protection. 


Occidental Life Insurance Company—with more than 168 million 
dollars of insurance now in force has met the challenge of depression 
years with ever-increasing record-breaking sales. Now, with this 
unprecedented Family Independence and Savings Policy, Occidental 


May be carried at the full amount 
of insurance protection in times of 
financial stress merely by payment 
of the policy’s low fundamental 
protection rate. Payment of sav- 
ings accumulations may be deferred 
without interest charge until it be- 
comes financially convenient to re- 
sume these payments. 





offers the most progressive departure in insurance history. 


The modern “Old Ironsides” of Life Insurance 
sailing with confidence through the financial 
storms of life. 





Occidental Life |. 


Insuranee Company 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Life—Accident—Health 


Home Office, 548 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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New York Underwriters 
Hold Big Sales Congress 


Former University Instructors Re- 
turn to Platform; Bragg, Love- 
lace, Simon, Coffin and Engels- 
man Direct Discussions. 





The sales congress annually staged 
by the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York—this year extended to 
two days—was held at the spacious au- 
ditorium of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, Nov. 1 and 2, before 
large audiences. Close to 500 life un- 
derwriters were in attendance at all 
sessions. 

The program was arranged and exe- 
cuted by that brilliant group of men 
who were sometime instructors of in- 
surance at the New York University 
Training School. J. Elton Bragg, gen- 
eral agent for the Guardian Life of 
America, Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life; Ralph G. 
Engelsman, general agent for the Penn 
Mutual Life; Leon Gilbert Simon, agent 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, and Vincent B. Coffin, superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, all returned to the lecture 
platform and demonstrated that they 
had lost none of their old skill in teach- 
ing the life insurance idea to shoot. In 
addition, Dennis Brandon Maduro, 
counsel for the Life Underwriters, was 
a speaker, and also conducted a spirited 
discussion on estate taxes and kindred 
questions. 

J. Elton Bragg led off the first day’s 
session with a searching analysis of the 
subject of prospecting. Success in this 
undertaking, Mr. Bragg counselled his 
hearers, is not a matter of devising 
any brilliant new methods but rather 
a question of taking the old tested 
methods and putting them to work. 

Insistent on his theme that natural 
contacts are the best prospects, Mr. 
Bragg outlined several methods for or- 
ganizing a list and getting the most out 
of the natural contacts available to all 
life underwriters. 

Mr. Bragg’s first admonition to young 
life underwriters or men new to New 
York was: 


1. Make a list of all the people you 
know. 
2. Make a list of all the interests you 
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Griffin M. Lovelace, Second Vice- 
President, New York Life 





Elton J. Bragg, Agency Manager, 
The Guardian Life 




















have engaged in in New York which 
have brought you into contact with 
people. 

3. Relive in memory all the past in- 
cidents in your life in search of con- 
tacts possibly established in other cities 
which carry over into New York. 

Mr. Bragg did not condemn cold can- 
vass, but distinguished between what he 
termed stupid cold canvass and an in- 
telligent development of a prospect list 
by means of planned cold canvass. Al- 
though a life underwriter may have to 
start out on cold canvass, he should get 
references from those by whom he was 
well received, he said. In the matter 
of securing references, Mr. Bragg said 
it was important for the agent to sell 
his man an idea before asking him for 
the names of others. 

Some of the other methods of pros- 


(Concluded on page 22) 


Policy Loan Demand 
Shows Marked Decline 


Hartford Life Companies Report 
Healthier General Trend for | 
Month of October; Average 
50 Per Cent Under Peak 


Policy loan demands being made 
upon life insurance companies now 
show a remarkable decrease from ex- 
perience when the stress was greatest. 
Current demand for loans on policies 
is now off approximately 50 per cent 
from the peak and present applications 
are approximately 24 less than they 
were three months ago. 

The number of applications made to 
Hartford companies for loans during 
the peak week in 1932 ranged from 575 
tc 8300 and at this time the applica- 
tions received range from 250 to 5400 
weekly. The number of applications 
received by companies in August this 
year ranged from 262 to 6100 weekly. 
In October the number of applications 
received weekly ranged from 250 to 
5485. 

Applications received by Phoenix 
Mutual in October were off 66.2 per 
cent from the peak week in June last 
year and 22.88 fewer than in Septem- 
ber. 

Applications received weekly by Con- 
necticut Mutual in October were off 
43.8 per cent from the peak week last 
year and 15 per cent compared with 
the weekly average in August. 

Connecticut General’s current de- 
mand is down 54.1 per cent from the 
peak and the weekly average in Octo- 
ber is down 42.7 per cent from Septem- 
ber. 

The weekly average of applications 
at the Travelers in October was off 
43.8 per cent from the peak and showed 
decrease of 12.9 per cent from the 
weekly average in August. 

The Aetna Life experience is that 
current demand for loans is 33.8 per 
cent less than during the peak week 
last year and 10 per cent less than in 
August. 

The percentage decline in the amount 
of cash wanted is relatively the same. 

Policy loans and premium notes of 
companies belonging to the Life In- 
surance Presidents’ Association having 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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Over Three Billions 
Loaned By R.F.C. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has advanced more than three and 
a quarter billion dollars in cash loans 
to industry and agriculture since it was 
organized early in 1932, according to 
the statement of the corporation on 
October loans. A little under one bil- 
lion has been returned by the borrow- 
ers. The bulk of the loans were made 
to banks and trust companies, $1,308,- 
123,879.70, of which $641,661,101.04 is 
listed as having been repaid. Rail- 
roads took $386,955,308.81 and have re- 
paid about fifty-seven millions. Insur- 
ance companies are listed as having 
been advanced a total of $86,936,641.20, 
with repayments amounting to $19,- 
340,543.49. 


Radio Broadcast Program 
By Western and Southern 


A series of radio messages to be 
broadcast over Station WKRC, Cincin- 
nati, each Saturday at 7:45 P. M., has 
been arranged by the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company. 
The first was given last Saturday and 
will continue for twelve more weeks. 
The addresses will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the functions of life insur- 
ance in the business and social struc- 
ture, with particular emphasis on the 
necessity for adequate knowledge of the 
business by those who serve the public. 
The messages will be broadcast by W. 
F, Molloy, known on the air as Dol. R. 
Bill. During the series occasional ad- 
dresses will be delivered by President 
Charles F. Williams. 


It's Easiest To Sell 
The Policies You Like 


Enthusiasm is what sells life insur- 
ance, maintains Freeman J. Wood, of 
the Lincoln National Life, but you have 
to know your entire line before you 
realize which particular policy appeals 
strongest to you. Then you can be- 
come enthusiastic about it. He points 
to the flood of family income insurance 
that was sold immediately after this 
popular policy form was _ introduced. 
Sales have not kept that early momen- 
tum, he says, because the same fine 
quality of enthusiasm has not held up 
in its presentation. Being no longer a 
novelty, its merits are not properly ap- 
preciated, particularly by the new men. 
Know the complete line and sell it for 
all it is worth. 


No Time to Drop 
Life Insurance 


In answer to a letter to a worried 
policyholder, who apparently felt that 
the world and all in it was going to 
the dogs and that his life insurance 
holdings might not be safe, President 
R. W. Huntington, of the Connecticut 
General, gave the harassed correspond- 
ent some very sound advice on the sta- 
bility of the business of life insurance 


and concluded his letter with the fol- 
lowing clinching observation: “. . . I 
believe that in these uncertain times 
you are more than ever justified in 
paying your preminums for your life 
insurance. If I were going to drop 
my life insurance, I would do it at a 
time when I thought my friends would 
be in a position to take care of my 
family if I should die, rather than in a 
time when they have enough to do to 
take care of themselves.” 
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fiaruest Days 


Farmers are not alone this year in 
reaping the benefits of a new crop. 


With business on the up- 
swing, confidence being 
restored and buying pow- 
er generally increased, 
alert salesmen are sharing 
in the forward movement. 


Life Insurance is one of the 
first necessities to be given 
consideration. 


f (A, Insurance Company of America 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Che Prudential 


Epwaxgp D. DurFre.p, President 
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Sectional Warfare Breaks 
Out in Agency Ranks 


The field forces of the American 
Central Life, of Indianapolis, are now 
torn with bitter civil warfare and will 
continue to be disrupted throughout 
the remainder of the year. 

Two major struggles involve the 
Northwest Texas contingent of Super- 
intendent Floyd V. Studer against the 
members of Martin W. Lammers’ In- 
dianapolis Agency, and Robert M. 
Belisle’s Westerners against the Ohio- 
ans of Paul H. Roach. 

The Studer-Lammers embroglio be- 
gan when the former issued a flaming 
challenge to the “effete Easterners”— 
and now, if the Texans are beaten, 
their chief will be compelled to stroll 
the streets of his community adorned 
with spats and a derby! But, should 
the Studerites triumph, the Indiana- 
politans’ chief must sport a ten-gallon 
hat on the highways of the Hoosier 
capital! The Roach-Belisle duel pro- 
vides that the defeated agency head 
shall suffer the indignity of a yellow 
sash about his belt-line at the next 
gathering of American Central field- 
men. Both contests are to be settled 
on the basis of paid-for new business 
at the close of business on Dec. 31. 


Forgotten Policyholders 

In nearly every month’s batch 
agency magazines there will be found 
from two to five stories emphasizing 
the need for keeping in touch with 
policyholders. Usually, the company’s 
agent has sold a five or ten and for- 
gotten the case. Ten years later the 
client is found to have purchased a 
great deal more insurance which un- 
doubtedly could have been sold by the 
first agent at regular intervals. Why 
don’t they go back? 
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| Massachusetts Mutual 


a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 











Educational Insurance 

Featuring educational insurance in a 
recent issue, “The Squab,” published 
by the Drew Agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, in Chicago, brings out a 
great many timely and sound selling 
ideas, most of which are based on 
actual case histories. Make your tele- 
phone calls for appointments and in- 
formation at the prospects home be- 
tween the hours of 7 and 8 p.m., ad- 
vises James A. Otto. N. E. Andersen 
paves the way by mailing a booklet 
describing the proved advantages of 
college training. A. R. Houle points 
out that educational policies have a 
high persistency rate. 


John W. Murphy Now 


Heads Advertising Club 


John W. Murphy, public relations 


manager of the Pan-American Life of | 


New Orleans, was elected president of 
the New Orleans Advertising Club at 
its annual election meeting October 30. 











ticipating life insurance. 





PROTECTION 


Monarch specializes in human being insurance ... . 
accident and health and life insurance. 
plans and the most modern forms of noncancellable, 
incontestable and nonprorating accident and health 
policies are issued as well as all standard forms of par- 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Cancellable 
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AS I LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON: 


ITIZENS of Nebraska are inclined 

to take. little or no back talk from 
one another, according to a most in- 
triguing homicide map which lies be- 
fore me as:I write. This map ‘charts 
the death rate per 100,000 of popula- 
tion for the various States of the na- 
tion, ranging from a Stygian black for 
the more violent areas where the: rate 
| hit 10.0 or better to a dottedi white 
where it ran from 00 to 1.9. The 
dotted white, incidentally, appears ‘only 
in the Northeast, : where Vermont antl 
Maine each reported a rate of 1.3 each 
In the South the States of Kentucky, 
Florida: and Mississippi-vied for the 
doubtful honors of leadership. The en- 
tire section ran well above the averaye, 
with South Carolina alone of all the 
States in the land of cotton and 12-gage 
shotguns showing an average to contr 
pare favorably with the more orderly 
Northern and West Coast States; The 
| above data are for white persons.”A 
companion chart shows the trend among 
| the negro population and, except -for 
the States of Florida and Kentucky, 
the two maps have little in common, « 





* *: & 


HARTING the homicidal proclivi- 
ties of the negroes, it is surpris- 
ing to note that at least 10 States of 
the old South show an under-average 
ratio, while there is a cluster of States 
surrounding Indiana, itself above the 
average, coated with blackest of black. 
These include Michigan, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Tennessee and Missouri. The 
last named is credited with the highest 
| mortality rate from homicide in the en- 
tire country. Incidentally, the figures 
for the colored population run vastly 
| higher than for the whites and the cor- 
responding graphs are charted as from 
| 9.9 and under for the lowest group to 
| 50.0 and over for the highest. Missour?, 
topping the list, hits a high of 72.2. 
All of the States mentioned in the In- 
diana group ran above 60.0. 


HE State of Texas was marked 

“No Data” for both tabulations, 
but the common impulse might be to 
assume that the Lone Star State would 
| cenliai up to the average at least. 
The entire New England area shows up 
creditably, as does the Middle and Far 
| West. The data, published by the Met- 
| ropolitan Life, coincide in detail with 
the findings published regularly in The 
| Spectator by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman. 
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Nearly Two Thousand 
Prudential Agents Meet 


Home Office Officials Move To 
Atlantic City for Four Nov. 
Regional Conferences 


Four regional conferences to be held 
during the present month at Atlantic 
City have been arranged by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America. 
It is announced that approximately 
1815 field representatives from nearby 
territory will attend. The first of the 
conferences was held on Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1. The second began the following 
day, Nov. 2, and included Friday, Nov. 
3. The third meeting will be held Nov. 
14 and 15 and the fourth and final 
meeting, Nov. 16 and 17. 

The two meetings already held were 
at Haddon Hall and the succeeding 
meetings will also be held there. Presi- 
dent Edward D. Duffield of the Pruden- 
tial is the presiding officer. At the first 
two meetings, field superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents and agents at- 
tended and will also attend the two 
meetings yet to be held. At the third 
meeting, ordinary managers, assistant 
managers, special agents and brokers 
from Baltimore, Brooklyn, Washington, 
D. C., New York City, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Scranton will be pres- 
ent. Prudential men from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Washington, New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Vermont have also attended. 

Executives of the Prudential sched- 
uled for the various meetings in addi- 
tion to President Duffield, include 
Franklin D’Olier, vice-president in 
charge of administration; George W. 
Munsick, vice-president in charge of 
agencies; Henry B. Sutphen, second 
vice-president; Evander J. MacIver, as- 
sistant secretary; George W. Williams, 
assistant secretary; Arthur C. Metz, as- 
sistant secretary; A. E. N. Gray, 
assistant secretary, and George H. Pot- 
ter, assistant to the president. Also 
supervisors Harold M. Stewart, Louis 
H. Schmidt, Frederic H. Yeomans and 
Harry H. Parberry. 





Roger Hull at Little Rock 


Roger Hull of New York City, gen- 
eral counsel of the National Life Un- 
derwriters, addressed a meeting of the 
Civitan Club at the Hotel Marion at 
noon, November 3. Approximately 200 
attended, including members of the Lit- 
tle Rock Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Cancer Data Published 
By Metropolitan Life 


Figures published in the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company’s Statis- 
tical Bulletin on the study on “The In- 
creasing Life Cost of Cancer” show 
that in addition to its cost in suffering 
and money, cancer takes a toll of 1.12 
years from the average length of life 
among white males, according to the 
mortality from this disease in the 
United States during 1930. This com- 


pares with a loss of 93/100 of a year 
in the average length of life in 1920. 

The Bulletin, reporting that the loss 
of average length of life from cancer 
among white females was 1.50 years in 
1920, and 1.79 years in 1930, says: 
“While these figures are in each case 
higher than the corresponding figure 
for white males, the percentage of in- 
crease over the decade is somewhat 
less, namely, 19 per cent, as compared 
with the 20 per cent noted in the case 
of white males.” 





We Have 


Openings 


For aggressive District Managers in 26 States and the 


District of Columbia, paying liberal first year com- 


missions and non-forfeitable renewals. 


Inquiries are invited from men of character desirous 


of building a successful District Agency with a strong 


Mid-Western Mutual Legal Reserve company. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low cost par- 


ticipating contracts, designed to meet today’s eco- 


nomic conditions. We also have attractive Annuities 


and Juvenile policies. 


For complete particulars write 
F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GuARANTEE 


2.3 
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ORGANIZED 190! 


Murua 


COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 








Assets Exceeding $16,500,000.00 
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Illinois Life Association 


Sales Congress This Week 


Frank H. Davis, Ernest Palmer and Dr. 
W. E. Bailey, of The Travelers, Will 
Be Featured Guest Speakers 





Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual; Ernest Palmer, director 
of insurance for Illinois, and William 
B. Bailey, economist of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, head the roster 
of speakers for the annual sales con- 
gress of the Illinois Association of Life 
Underwriters at Peoria Friday. The 
Peoria Association will be host to the 
meeting. 

Mr. Davis will give his celebrated 
talk of the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
“Tomorrow Fair, a Forecast.” Mr. 
Palmer will give some observations on 
his experiences as director of insurance, 
and Mr. Bailey will discuss “Life Insur- 
ance Under Changing Economic Con- 
ditions.” 

Other speakers include John Morrell, 
associate manager of the Equitable Life 
of New York in Chicago, who will dis- 
cuss “annuities,” and Karl Madden, 
general agent of the Penn Mutual at 
Davenport, who will give a sales dem- 
onstration. Brief talks will be made by 
W. M. Lateer, president of the Peoria 
association; J. Hawley Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association, and 
James B. Ross, chairman of the sales 
congress committee, while Mayor 
Charles L. O’Brien of Peoria, will give 
the address of welcome. 





President's Month Big 
Success for Guardian Life 


The month of October, which was des- 
ignated President’s Month for The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America, resulted in the greatest pro- 
duction of applications ever submitted 
in honor of President Heye. 

Compared with a similar President’s 
Month campaign held in October, 1932, 
this year’s production showed an in- 
crease of 35 per cent in number of ap- 
plications written. 

With a minimum goal of eight appli- 
cations established for honor roll quali- 
fications in President’s Month, 25 per 
cent of the Guardian producers succeed- 
ed in fulfilling this requirement, the en- 
tire group having an average produc- 
tion for the month of twelve applica- 
tions each. 

Sig Kaplan of the New York Bragg 
Agency led the entire Guardian field. 
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New York Agents 
Meet Next Tuesday 


Harvey Weeks, formerly a million 
dollar producer and a past president 
of the Buffalo Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, and now assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Hanover Bank, New 
York, will address the New York As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at the 
November meeting next Tuesday eve- 
ning. Louis A. Roth, Mutual Benefit 


Life agent at Buffalo, will tell the at- 
tending life underwriters how he man- 
ages to keep his personal production 
above the million dollar mark during 
depression. 


Fidelity Shows October Gains 


Paid business of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia, showed a gain 
in October of nine per cent over Octo- 
ber, 1932, thus registering a new high 
in paid volume for any month this year. 











NYLIC 
ANNUITIES 


In order further to meet the demand for retirement incomes 
among men who must also have protection for their families 
until their policies mature, the New York Life has just issued 
a new contract called the Annuity Endowment. 


This contract provides for an annuity of, say, $100 a month 
to start “automatically” at age 65 with an option of $13,400 
as a cash endowment in lieu thereof, and also provides guar- 
anteed values in event of lapse. Provision is also made in 
this flexible contract for annuities to begin at various op- 
tional ages. 


Insurance protection for beneficiaries is provided up to age 
65. For a $100 monthly annuity, $10,000 or the guaranteed 
cash value, whichever is greater, would be paid at death. 
The cash value would exceed $10,000 in the later years of 
the contract. 


For women who want a retirement income without protec- 
tion for their families, there are retirement, accumulative 


and immediate annuities. For women who want a retirement 
income with protection for their families, there is a wide 
variety of endowment contracts with optional annuities. All 
New York Life endowment or life policies now being issued 
offer the insured an annuity under the optional methods of 
settlement. 


The New York Life agent is thus well-equipped with con- 
tracts to meet the growing popular demand for life incomes 
guaranteed by a strong, legal reserve life insurance company. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Home Office Building 
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T the corner of State, Chicago’s 
most famous street, and Mon- 
roe, the gateway to the finan- 

cial district—one block from the world’s 
busiest corner—is the home office build- 
ing of the North American Life Insur- 
ance Company. It can lay claim to 


being the most conveniently located 
office building in Chicago. 
Of Gothic design, nineteen stories 


high, the structure is one of the hand- 
somest buildings in a city which is 
notable for beautiful buildings. 

The North American building is, of 
course, of the most modern fireproof 
construction. The exterior is of granite 
and ornamental white terra cotta. The 
interior is finished in genuine mahog- 
any, statuary marble, imported Mosaic 
and bronze. 

Holabird and Roche, the architects 
who designed the North American 
building, believing that an office build- 
ing should be beautiful as well as 
useful, adapted what has since been 
generally termed the “commercial 
Gothic” style of architecture. The 
North American building is thought to 
be one of the first if not the first build- 
ing of its type erected in the United 
States, and it has been the inspiration 
of many similar commercial buildings 
which have since been built. 

The architects contended that it was 
possible to design a structure which 
suggests lightness, grace and beauty by 
utilizing the spirit of the English per- 
pendicular Gothic style of architecture 
which prevailed in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. The heavy overhanging 
cornices were eliminated by carrying 
up the main pier lines as terminating 
pinnacles, thus giving the structure an 
interesting skyline and subordinating 
the multitude of details in one dominant 
whole. 

The entrance of the North American 
building, pictured on the front cover of 
this issue of The Spectator, harmon- 
izes with the architecture of the build- 
ing. The massive archway’ which 
spans the main entrance, is 30 feet high 
and is constructed of specially designed 
glass, white terra cotta, supported by 
two massive grey Vermont granite 
columns, forming a harmonious and 
impressive entrance with a beautiful 
interior. The bronze doors, of which 
there are twelve, are of chaste designs 
and are so arranged that they form a 
spacious vestibule with bronze grilles 


at either side. The main elevator 
lobby is ornately decorated with 
groined vaulted ceiling, inlaid with 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


PUTTAR UL 


North American 
Life, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Mosaic marble. Side walls are of white 
marble inlaid with Tinos, a dark green 
imported Greek marble. The floor is 
also of white marble inlaid with the 
same rare dark green Tinos marble. 
All the offices throughout the building 
are light, well ventilated and attractive. 
Many of the country’s leading corpora- 
tions occupy offices in the floors not 
devoted to the North American Life. 
The home office activities of the 
North American Life are carried on 
largely in the offices on the 16th and 
17th floors. On the east half of the 
16th floor are the executive offices of 


the company, easily the outstanding fea- 
ture of the building. 

These offices were done over two 
years ago. Months of planning were 
spent to make the suite perfect in every 
detail. Expert consultants were em- 
ployed, the results of their work coupled 
with personal ideas of the occupants 
conformed in every detail to the latest 
and most modern requirements for 
executive offices. The effort and ex- 
pense which were given to the project 
has been paid for many times over by 
the increased efficiency achieved. 

The main entrance opens into a well 
appointed reception room, next to which 
is the agents’ lounge, finished in com- 
fortable elegance. This room contains 
a life size portrait in oils of John H. 
McNamara, the founder of the North 
American Life. Beyond this lounge is 
a larger room for the secretaries of 
the various officials. Between these 
three rooms and the offices, runs a wide 
full length carpeted corridor, upon 
which the offices of the executives open 
in the following order: Paul McNa- 
mara, vice-president; Thomas A. 
Rooney, general counsel and treasurer; 
Charles G. Ashbrook, superintendent of 
agencies; John H. McNamara, chair- 
man of the board and E. S. Ashbrook, 
president. 

All of the offices are fully carpeted 
and are panelled in walnut. Each has 
casement windows of stained glass. 
All of them are furnished with desks, 
tables, ete., of imposing architecture 
and chairs and davenports of colored 
leather, the entire setting giving the 
impression of quiet dignity plus ele- 
gance and refinement. 

The North American Life was origi- 
nally a New Jersey company domiciled 
in Newark. It was reincorporated un- 
der the laws of Illinois in 1911. The 
home office moved to Chicago in the 
present structure erected in 1912. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-six years, the com- 
pany has accumulated resources of 
more than $14,200,000. It has a capital 
of a million and a quarter dollars and 
a surplus of approximately nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Its insurance 
in force exceeds seventy-six million dol- 
iars, every dollar of which was written 
by its own agents. 

The North American Life has to its 
credit, payment of nearly fifteen million 
dollars to policyholders and beneficia- 
ries since it began business. With this 
total added to the assets it has accumu- 
lated, it now holds for their protection 
$29,117,889. 
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Policyholders' Protective 
Committee Approves Sale 


Group Votes Siz to One Approval of 
General American Life Contract 
Sponsored by Supt. O'Malley 


The almost unanimous report of the 
Missouri State Life Policyholders Pro- 
tective Committee approving the sale 
agreement entered into with the ap- 
proval of the St. Louis, Mo., Circuit 
Court by State Superintendent of In- 
surance R. Emmet O’Malley and the 
General American Life Insurance Com- 
pany on Sept. 7 has met with a very 
favorable reaction in St. Louis insur- 
ance and financial circles as well as 
among the rank and file of the buyers 
of life insurance. 

The report of the committee made 
public on Nov. 3 concluded five weeks 
of intensive study of the sale agree- 
ment between Superintendent O’Malley 
and the General American Life. 

Tersely the committee by a vote of 
six to one approved this sale contract 
as the best possible solution of the 
policyholders plight, adding: “Sum- 
ming up the entire situation this com- 
mittee earnestly feels the security back 
of every Missouri State Life and In- 
ternational Life policy is today far 
greater than it has been for several 
years under the old order of things 
and that policy claims will be paid 
when due.” 





Salary Savings Manager 
for Lincoln National 

James S. Touchstone, formerly gen- 
eral agent for the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company in Dallas, Tex., has 
been appointed salary savings system 
sales manager for the company. In 
his new position as sales developer of 
the salary savings division of the Lin- 
coln National, Mr. Touchstone will op- 
erate among all of the company general 
agencies throughout the United States, 
where he will devote his time to train- 
ing salary savings system men and 
securing salary savings system busi- 
ness. 


Heads Indianapolis C.L.U. 


Howard E. Nyhard of Indianapolis 
was elected president of the Indian- 
epolis chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers at a dinner meeting Oct. 27 in 
Indianapolis. Members from cities 
throughout the State attended. Other 
officers chosen were; Edward Krueger, 
vice-president, and Henry L. Drake, Jr., 
secretary, both of Indianapolis. 
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Home Office Officials 
Take to the Field 


November is the birth month of 
Julian Price, president of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., and it is a custom of 
long standing for members of the field 
force to pay their respects to their 
president by putting on a drive in honor 
of his birthday. 

In order to give the campaign added 


enthusiasm, the agency department has 
called on other company officials to as- 
sist in the job of stimulating produc- 
tion. Vice - President Elmer Leak, 
Agency Manager Reid Perkins, Sec- 
retary Joseph Bryan, Actuary Ralph 
Coit, Superintendents of Agencies 
Childre, Klingman and White and As- 
sistant Secretary Karl Ljung are at the 
present time covering various parts of 
the territory. 








do it? 


other investments? 


from such taxes? 





Have you life insuranee 


—to cover the mortgage on your house so that your 
wife and children will not have to pay it if you do 


not live long enough to clear the debt yourself? 


—to give your family an income or to help put your 


children through college, if you should not be here to 


—to provide for your old age, should you be forced 


to retire from business or suffer losses on property or ‘ 


—to cover inheritance taxes? If you haven’t an estate 
on which to pay an inheritance tax, have you a life 


insurance estate which you can leave clear and free 


If you are protected against these contingencies, your 
mind is free from worry; you have made yourself and 


your family secure. You are financially independent. 





UT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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REBUILDING > 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 


sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 


For Futt Detaits WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 





























W. A. Conway Appointed 
Supervisor of Agencies 


The Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia, has announced the appointment of 
William A. Conway as supervisor of 
agencies, succeeding E. H. Norene, who 
who has resigned to become assistant 
superintendent of agencies for the Con- 
necticut Mutual. For some time Mr. 


Conway will devote his attention to the 
head office agency, where an intensive 





LOOKING FORWARD 
YOUR FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 








recruiting and training program is to 
be inaugurated under his direction. 

In 1927 Mr. Conway joined the vice- 
president’s staff of the Penn Mutual 
Life as home office representative, in 
charge of the eastern division, and only 
recently has been the Philadelphia man- 
ager for the Continental-American 
Life, which office has enjoyed a prosper- 
ous business under his direction. He 
will assume his new duties with the Fi- 
delity Mutual on Nov. 15. 














GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Occidental Life Issues 
New Policy 


The Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles has introduced 
a new policy known as the “Ironsides” 
Family Independence and Savings 
Policy. While not departing in any 
way from the sound actuarial prin- 
ciples of level premium legal reserve 
life insurance, the new policy is fea- 
tured by a flexible premium which has 
been substituted for the unalterable 
level premium, and a safety fund which 
replaces the policy loan and which the 
policyholder can accumulate as he is 
able, for his protection. Whatever cash 
may have been accumulated in the 
policyholder’s safety fund, is payable 
to the beneficiary in addition to the pro- 
tection stated on the face of the policy. 
The premium for the decreasing term 
insurance part of the policy, has been 
calculated so as to provide thé divi- 
dends which are expected to increase 
along with the age of the policy until 
age 65, thus providing an incentive and 
reward to the policyholder who persists. 

The estimation of increase in divi- 
dends is based on the fact that, in 
building the protection under this 
policy, the company, in addition to the 
regular reserve, will set up a contin- 
gency fund from the margins of early 
policy years for the purpose of offset- 
ing possible adverse selection on the 
part of those who drop out, and other 
possible adverse elements; and it is ex- 
pected that the contingency fund will 
gradually be released to enhance the 
annual dividend in the later policy 
years, thus providing a reward for the 
long persisting policyholders. It is the 
company’s hope that surplus interest of 
3% per cent will be paid on the advance 
premium deposits on which the accumu- 
lation or “‘cash value” arise. 

The new policy will be issued from 
ages 20 to 55 inclusive, in amounts not 
less than $5000 except by written au- 
thority from the home office. Disability 
and double indemnity are written in 
connection with the policy on the same 
basis as all other forms of insurance. 
The waiver of premium benefit includes 
the waiver of an advance premium de- 
posit sufficient to create the single 
premium for a life annuity at age 65. 
In all other respects, disability and dou- 
ble indemnity are the same as are 
issued in connection with ordinary life. 
Substandard lines may be written as 
well as those requiring an extra pre- 
mium because of occupation. The com- 
pany briefly states the advantages of 
“Tronsides” as follows: 
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Silas H. Cornwell 


Stricken with a severe heart attack 
on Wednesday, Nov. 1, Silas H. Corn- 
well died two days later at his home 
in Hartford, Conn. Mr. Cornwell, long 
a vice-president and director of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was believed to be the oldest ac- 
tive official engaged in the business. 
He was in his 82nd year and drove 
to his office daily until his sudden 
illness. He celebrated his 65th anni- 
versary with the company last March. 
Mr. Cornwell was made a director of 
the Phoenix Mutual in 1914 and became 
vice-president in 1917. 

Funeral services were held on Mon- 
day and burial was in Cedar Hill Ceme- 
tery. He is survived by a brother, 
Harry Cornwell, of Spokane, Wash. 





Best October Production 
In History of Company 


Responding brilliantly to the chal- 
lenge of Arnold Month—the company’s 
annual tribute to President O. J. 
Arnold—the agency organization of 
Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis stepped out last month to 
make it the biggest October in the 
company’s history and the best month 
of new business for the year. A total 
of 2,238 applications aggregating $6,- 
284,530 was the month’s record, beat- 
ing the best previous October—in 1928 
—by 18 per cent and the best previous 
month of 1933—June—by 8 per cent. 








Participation, separation of invest- 
ment and protection feature, elimina- 
tion of policy loan, flexibility of pre- 
miums, automatic payment of premi- 
ums, cash withdrawals without interest 
payments, total death benefits are al- 
ways more than face value of the policy 
if all payments are met, protection is 
provided during the “productive” life- 
time and income thereafter, the period 
of protection is extendable, optional 
continuance of protection throughout 
life and optional conversions to other 
forms. 

To each “Ironsides” policy sold will 
have attached an advance premium de- 
posit agreement, which will afford the 
policyholder an opportunity to accumu- 
late his “reserve’”’ outside of his policy. 
If he wishes to deposit enough to ac- 
cumulate the single premium for a life 
annuity at age 65, he may do so. Or, 
he may accumulate enough to make his 
policy paid up in 20 or 25 years for 
the initial amount of insurance. 
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ful work is quickly rewarded. 


tendent of Agents. 


GEORGE W. Curtis, President 





New York and Ohio OPENINGS 


We invite letters from Agents who can 
recognize sound opportunities... who 
like to work where individual, success- 


Our Policies fit into present-day con- 
ditions and our methods will help you 
to do a good business. Write, Superin- 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. PARKER WAGGONER, First Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agents 


“mn 





Some of Our Policies 


Multiple Option Life and Annuity 
10 and 20 Year Family Income ¢ Spe- 
cial Convertible Term ¢ Whole Life 
Special ¢ 20 Pay Life Special ¢ 10 
and 20 Year Modified Whole Life 
Children’s (3 forms) Birth to age 10. 














BUFFALO. NX. , 
































Policy Loan Demand 
Shows Marked Decline 


(Concluded from page 13) 
82 per cent of the total insurance out- 
standing in legal reserve life insurance 
companies in the United States 
amounted to $2,965,000,000 in July this 
year, compared with $2,997,000,000 in 
February. These figures indicate the 
repayment of $32,000,000 of policy 


loans this year. As of January, 1932 
the amount of policy loans and pre- 
mium notes, reported by the Life In- 
surance Presidents’ Association, was 
$2,655,000,000. 

The foregoing figures indicate how 
effectively the life insurance com- 
panies were able to come to the as- 
sistance of policyholders during the 
period when the demand upon them 
for funds was most severe. 


THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654. Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 


LIFE ENDOW MENT 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


MODIFIED LIFE 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 


SALARY SAVINGS 
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New York Underwriters 
Hold Big Sales Congress 
(Concluded from page 13) 


pecting and securing references were 
briefly touched on by Mr. Bragg in the 
course of his talk. One of the recom- 
mended practices was the inspection 
reference method whereby the under- 
writer tells his new client that the com- 
pany must assure itself of the char- 
acter and integrity of the applicant and 
will be obliged to make a thorough in- 
spection along such lines. The under- 
writer then suggests that the client 
give him the names of four or five peo- 
ple to whom the company inspectors 
can be referred. After the insurance 
has been placed on the books, the un- 
derwriter than asks his client for per- 
mission to interview these character 
references for insurance on their own 
lives. 

Somewhat similar is another method 
outlined by Mr. Bragg whereby the 
agent makes use of the information in 
the application and medical report for 
further solicitation. This information 


includes such data as the client’s 
father, mother, brothers, sisters and 
other pertinent information which 


might lead to new lines of insurance. 


Novel and Effective 


One novel method suggested by Mr. 
Bragg in passing was amusing as well 
as practical. This scheme calls for the 
life underwriter asking an acquaintance 
this question: “Have you ever thought 
of going into the life insurance busi- 
ness and if so, how would you go about 
finding prospects?” Whereupon the ac- 
quaintance, intrigued with the idea, be- 
gins to name those among his friends 
whom he believes would be likely pros- 
pects for insurance. The underwriter 


then appropriates this information for 


his own uses. 

The final point developed by Mr. 
Bragg in his discussion of prospecting 
was the use of personal observation by 
means of which sales are effected due 
to a change in the status of the pros- 
pect’s life such as a promotion, an in- 
crease in salary, marriage, birth, etc. 
This information of course, comes from 
a close reading of the newspapers, 
from casual conversations, correspond- 
ence and other ways. 

Speaking on the topic of annuities, 
Griffin M. Lovelace, who followed J. 
Elton Bragg on Wednesday morning’s 
program, advised the use of the case 
method as being the most effective way 
to sell annuities. As examples he re- 


LIFE 


counted a number of cases of which he 
had personal knowledge wherein people 
had been saved from utter poverty 
through the possession of a life annuity 
or where people had been forced into 
poverty because of their failure to pur- 
chase an annuity when the opportunity 
was presented to them in more fortu- 
nate times. 

Mr. Lovelace said that the new ideas 
prevalent about investments were fa- 
vorable to the sale of annuities. Peo- 
ple now believe that the life insurance 
companies can invest their money better 
than the average individual is able to 
do. What people want today, he said, 
is a fixed income, and when they see 
life annuitants living on guaranteed 
incomes they turn toward that form of 
investment for themselves. 

In a comparison of life insurance and 
life annuities, Mr. Lovelace said that 
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whereas one of the functions of life in- 
surance is to repair an estate, annui- 
ties repair income losses. The average 
prospect, Mr. Lovelace concluded, needs 
life insurance more than he needs an- 
nuities, but suggested that the large 
field for annuities lies in the conversion 
of life insurance proceeds into annuity 
forms. 

The entire session on Wednesday 
afternoon was taken up by Ralph G. 
Engelsman, who offered a dramatic and 
compelling demonstration of the uses 
and effectiveness of planned selling, 
particularly as exemplified by the or- 
ganized sales talk. 


Organized Presentation 


The organized sales talk was defined 
by Mr. Engelsman as an arrangement 
of selling ideas in simple, understand- 
able language designed to lead the pros- 
pect to prompt action. Mr. Engelsman 
had many intelligent things to say in 
defense of the organized sales talk, but 
the high point in his program was 
reached when he clinched the argument 
with a brilliant actual demonstration 
of the organized sales talk at work. 
This sales talk, prepared by Mr. En- 
gelsman on the readjustment idea, was 
offered to the audience three times; 
ence by a member of Mr. Engelsman’s 
agency who is familiar with it, once 
by Mr. Engelsman himself, and once 
by a person picked at random from the 
audience to read it aloud from manu- 
script. In all three instances the words 
were the same, but the audience was 
hardly aware of the fact that they were 
listening to the same discourse each 
time, as each presentation was colored 
by the individuality of the speaker. 

On the second day, the congress 
heard in the morning Leon Gilbert Si- 
mon in a brilliant discussion of business 
insurance and Dennis Brandon Maduro 
on estate taxes, policy proceed attach- 
ments and other legal aspects of life 
underwriting. In the afternoon, Vin- 
cent Coffin gave a helpful and inspir- 
ing talk on self-organization. The con- 
cluding hour of the congress was de- 
voted to a question and answer forum, 
presided over by Mr. Bragg with the 
assistance of Messrs. Simon and En- 
gelsman. 


Continental American Manager 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—F. Gibbs La Motte 
has been named manager of the local 
branch office of the Continental Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company, of Wil- 
mington, Del., succeeding Homer 
Kingsly, resigned. 
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High Hopes Centered 
In New York Meeting 


Company-Agency Negotiations 
Open with Objective of Self- 
Regulation Mutually Desirable 


The center of interest for property 
insurance men of the country this week 
is in New York, where prominent rep- 
resentatives of the business gathered 
yesterday afternoon for the first of the 
joint meetings in the conference be- 
tween companies and agents to discuss 
plans for setting up within the insur- 
ance business a system of self-regula- 
tion. High hopes have been placed on 
the outcome of these preliminary nego- 
tiations, which grew from the deter- 
mination of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents to file an NRA code 
governing competitive practices in the 
production of business. 

During the discussions held two weeks 
ago in connection with the proposed 
code, many differences between the com- 
panies and the agents were brought 
out. The desires of the agents as ex- 
pressed in the code resolve themselves 
into an ambitious effort to settle once 
and for all time the boundary line be- 
tween company and agency prerogatives 
in the matter of production. The com- 
panies, while not in complete agreement 
with all the agents’ views, have evinced 
a willingness toward cooperation in the 
best interests of both parties concerned. 

It is thought that with the specific 
points of disagreement clearly defined 
by the previous discussions, the various 
committees have convened for the cur- 
rent negotiations with the determina- 
tion to make the necessary concessions 
and bring about a definite understand- 
ing to ward off the double spectre of 
Federal supervision and the shameful 
disclosures of inter-mural discord. 

Conferring with the agents are many 
familiar company figures, identified 
with the movement since its inception. 
Chief among these, in addition to the 
committees named last week, are R. M. 
Bissell, president of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, and Paul L. Haid, 
president of the Insurance Executives’ 
Association. Representatives on the 
various committees are as follows: 


Fire companies’ committee: R. M. 
Culver, president, America Fore com- 
panies; Benjamin Rush, president, In- 
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Phila. Agents Postpone 
Commission Ultimatum 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 6.—To Otho 


Lane, president of the Fire Association 
and chairman of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association territorial commit- 
tee, goes the credit for averting what 
today might have been a serious situ- 
ation in the agency field in Philadel- 
phia. 

It was because of Mr. Lane’s efforts 
to reach a settlement of the differences 
that Philadelphia agents postponed for 
one month—until Dec. 1—their ulti- 
matum to the companies—an ultimatum 
which demanded that the companies 
either rescind the cut in Philadelphia 
suburban commissions or increase the 
Philadelphia commission scale equal to 
the suburban one or else the agents 
would increase the Philadelphia com- 
missions themselves to 30 per cent. 

However, in postponing action on 
their ultimatum, the agents have not 
backed down from their refusal to ac- 


cept the new suburban commission 
seale. 
“This,” one of the agents’ spokes- 


men said, “we will never do. But we 
feel that at this time, when the com- 
panies are making every effort to set- 
tle the differences and when agents and 
company officials are holding confer- 
ences, that it would be a bad time for 
the agents to take any further steps in 
an ‘aggressive war.” 

The Philadelphia agents are demand- 
ing one of three things—increasing the 
Philadelphia commission scale to equal 
that of the suburban one; restoration 
of the old suburban commissions; elimi- 
nation of over-the-counter business in 
branch offices. 








surance Company of North America; 
Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager, Royal-Liverpool groups; Edward 
Milligan, president, Phoenix of Hart- 
ford; F. D. Layton, president, National 
of Hartford; Wilfred Kurth, president, 
Home of New York; R. P. Barbour, 
United States manager, Northern As- 
surance; F. C. White, vice-president, 
Hartford Fire; John M. Thomas, presi- 
dent, National Union; C. F. Shallcross, 
United States manager, North British 
& Mercantile; Neal Bassett, president, 
Firemen’s of Newark; and W. Ross Mc- 
Cain, president, Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany. 
(Concluded on page 25) 


Gandy Optimistic Over 


Outcome of Conferences 


Past President of N.A.I.A. Ex- 
presses Opinion Code Will Be 
Ready for Operation by Jan- 


uary | 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 6—The code 
of competitive practice for the fire and 
casualty insurance business now being 
negotiated by committees representing 
the agents and the companies offers an 
opportunity to accomplish more in 30 
days than has been accomplished in 
the past 36 years, declared Charles L. 
Gandy, past president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, in ad- 
dressing the local board here last week. 

Mr. Gandy sees in the proposed code 
a challenge to agents to become active 
members of their local and State boards 
since these agencies constitute the only 
machinery set up for the operation of 
the code. “Each agent should be con- 
strained to come into the ranks, be 
there and help arrive at proper deci- 
sions,” said Mr. Gandy. He added that 
the agency in charge of carrying out 
the provisions of the code “must have 
absolute police authority.” 

Retiring President Gandy related the 
incidents before and during the Chicago 
convention which led to the drafting of 
the proposed code. While the com- 
panies at first expressed opposition to 
a code they are now in accord with 
objects sought by agents, he said, and 
even the non-conference companies ex- 
pect to participate and be bound. 

Mr. Gandy estimated that the pro- 
posed code would reduce the cost of 
doing business by 10 per cent, a result 
to be desired by both agents and com- 
panies. He put his finger on the clause 
in the charter of competitive practice 
drawn by the agents and restricting 
overhead writing as “the biggest thing 
in the code.” He added that commit- 
tees are now at work in New York on 
the code and he expressed the opinion 
it would be completed and ready for 
operation by Jan. 1. 





W. A. Guild, President 


The newly formed Ohio Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents has elected 
W. A. Guild of Dayton, president, C. G. 
Henry of Delaware, vice-president and 
Russell Davis of Columbus, treasurer. 
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News of the Far West 


San Francisco, Nov. 6—The Me- 
chanics and Traders Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., formerly 
licensed as domiciled in New Orleans, 
has been granted license by the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Department to trans- 
act fire, marine, sprinkler, automobile, 
aircraft and miscellaneous lines, in 
that state. Willard O. Wayman of 
San Francisco has been named gen- 
eral agent for the organization. 





Thos. Larke, Jr., San Francisco in- 
surance broker, addressed associate 


members of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific on the subject: 
“Evolution and Transmission of Heat 
and Extinguishment of Fire,” at a 
meeting held in San Francisco on No- 
vember 7. 





King County Insurance Association 
(Wash.) has succeeded in placing a 
$600,000 line on the Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, bringing the total of the busi- 
ness placed through the Association 
on the hotel to $1,000,000. Other pub- 
lie business written by the agents’ or- 
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ganization is that of the Port of Se- 
attle Commission, King County and 
the Seattle School Board automobile 
line. At the close of each year, a 
dividend is declared by the organiza- 
tion with member agencies sharing in 
the commission on the business in pro- 
portion to their premium volume. 





Re-Insurance Company of New 
York has received license to transact 
business in California with Charles 
Seeley of San Francisco as general 
agent, according to announcement of 
Insurance Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell early this week. The com- 
pany, resultant of the merger of the 

American Re-Insurance Com- 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


Sound reinsurance is always 


essential and the present times 


merely emphasize this fact 


Fire Reinsurance Only 


pany of Pennsylvania and 
the New York Re-Insurance 
Company, will transact fidel- 
ity and surety, accident and 
health, plate glass, liability, 
workmen’s compensation, 
common carrier liability, 
boiler and machinery, bur- 
glary, team and vehicle, au- 
tomobile and aircraft lines. 





Fire Losses in Ontario 

The number of fires in On- 
tario during September was 
1161, a decrease of 241 from 
September, 1932. The insur- 
ance loss was $750,028, a de- 
crease of $1,189,694 from 
September last year. For the 
nine months the insurance 
loss was $7,579,910, a de 
crease of $2,568,395 compared 
with the nine months of 1932. 

The loss for the four lead- 
ing classes of risks for the 
nine months was as follows: 
Barns, $1,247,568, a decrease 
of $625,113; Dwellings, $2,- 
293,624, a decrease of $222,- 
454; Stores, $1,612,821, a de- 
crease of $542,252; and Fac- 
tories, $1,161,246, a decrease 
of $623,783. 

The number of fires in On- 
tario during the nine months’ 
period was 11,683, a decrease 
of 118 compared with the 
nine months of 1932. 





W. E. Volbrecht 





FESTER. FOT HERGILL « HARTUNG 


110 William St. New York City 


Special Agent 

The Fire Association, Vic- 
tory and Reliance Insurance 
Companies announce the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Walter E. 
Volbrecht as Special Agent 
in Western Pennsylvania. 
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Pa. Special Session May 
Act on Recodification 


Advisory Councils of Insurance Feder- 
ation Working on Recommendations 
for Changes 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 7 — Governor 
Pinchot is expected to issue a call for 
a special session of the Legislature to 
meet either November 13 or November 
20 within the next few days. There is 
a strong possibility that at this special 
session will be considered the subject 
of recodification of the Pennsylvania 
insurance laws. 

So strong is this possibility that for 
the past few months the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania has had 
12 advisory councils working up rec- 
ommendations for all branches of in- 
surance. 

The heads of the advisory councils 
are William H. Kingsley, vice-presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual, ordinary life; Wil- 
liam J. Bradley, publicity manager, 
Home Life of America, industrial life; 
Otho E. Lane, president, Fire Associ- 
ation, fire; Fred A. Service, Protected 
Home Circle, fraternal; William B. 
Corey, secretary, Provident Industrial 
Life, Health & Accident, industrial 
health and accident; Charles H. Brun- 
ner, general counsel, Norristown-Penn 
Trust Company, title insurance; Wil- 
liam E. Miller, public adjusters; J. 
Sanderson Trump, rating bureaus; 
Harold E. Haskins, brokers and 
agents; and Walter £. Roehrs, marine. 

These vr cious councils have held in- 
dividual meetirzs and have so far of- 
fered 245 recommendations for changes 
in the proposed new code. Of this 
number, 160 have so far been sent to 
Louis Schwartz, chairman of the joint 
legislative committee to study recodifi- 
cation of the insurance code. Repre- 
sentative Schwartz in turn passed the 
160 recommendations to the Attorney 
General and Insurance Commissioner 
for their approval. The 160 recom- 
mendations in the first batch repre- 
sented the recommendations of nine 
councils with the mutual fire, stock 
fire, agents and brokers and a portion 
of the casualty and surety companies 
still to report. 

The recommendations offered are 
those of the various advisory councils, 
which represent the various phases of 
insurance, and are not those of the In- 
surance Federation itself. 

Ninety of the first 160 recommen- 
dations submitted were accepted by 
both the Insurance Commissioner and 
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Ky. Fire Underwriters 
Plan Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Fire Underwriters Association will be 
held Nov. 28 at the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville. Among those who are sched- 
uled to speak at the meeting are 
F. A. Gantert, president of the Fidelity 
& Guaranty Fire Corp., and Charles F. 
Thomas, manager of the Western 
Underwriters Association of Chicago. 
Leland G. Meeks, field representative 
of the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, will 
preside at the meeting. 





Appointed State Agent 


Holland E. Miller of Baltimore, Md., 
has been appointed state agent for the 
Agricultural and Empire State Insur- 
ance Companies of Watertown, N. Y. 
Mr. Miller will represent these two 
organizations in the states of Mary- 
land and Delaware. 





New York Conference 
(Concluded from page 23) 


Casualty and surety committees: M. 
B. Brainerd, president, Aetna Casual- 
ty & Surety Company; A. F. Lafrentz, 
president, American Surety; Frederick 
Richardson, United States manager, 
General Accident; W. H. Koop, presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity; Wil- 
liam R. C. Corson, president, Hartford 
Steam Boiler; Edward C. Stone, United 
States manager, Employers’ Liability; 
J. M. Haines, United States manager, 
London Guarantee & Accident; T. J. 
Falvey, president, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing; J. Arthur Nelson, president, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, and Edmund 
Zacher, president, Travelers Insurance 
Company. 

Marine underwriters’ committee’ 
John T. Byrne of Talbot, Bird & Co. 
and president of the American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters; Douglas 
F. Cox, Appleton & Cox; Henry H. 
Reed, Insurance Company of North 
America; E. J. Perrin, Jr., Automobile 
of Hartford; and Owen C. Torrey, 
Marine Office of America. 








The other 70 
argued before 


the Attorney General. 
will have to be 
Schwartz’s committee. 

Since then the casualty and surety 
council has submitted 85 additional 
recommendations. The brokers’ and 
agents’ recommendations are being 
taken care of by means of a ques- 
tionnaire which for the past four 
weeks has been sent to agents and 
brokers throughout the state. 


Insurance Class Series 
Starting in Baltimore 


Lectures on Fire, Casualty and Surety- 
ship Conducted by Insurance So- 
ciety of Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 6—Classes in fire, 
casualty and suretyship conducted by 
the Insurance Society of Baltimore 
started last week with Charles H. Rolo- 
son, Jr., as the first lecturer. 

Mr. Roloson in his talk defined fire 
insurance and will also lecture on No- 
vember 10 and 17, his subjects being 
“Types and Legal Structure” and “De- 
scription of Organization and Cooper- 
ation Activities in Baltimore.” 

Dates, subjects and other lecturers 
follow: 

Nov. 24—State Supervision—Hazel- 
ton A. Joyce, Jr., Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Mary- 
land; Dec. 8—The Risk—Frederick W. 
Doremus, Special Agent, The Ameri- 
can Insurance Company; Dec. 15— 
Common Fire Hazards—Henry C. 
Ruoff, Engineer, Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Inspection Bureau; Jan. 5— 
Special Fire Hazards—Frank A. 
Gantert, President, Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Fire Corporation; Jan. 19 and 
26—Rates—Hugh Miller, Engineer, 
Alexander and Alexander, Inc.; Feb. 
2 and 9—The Contract—S. Ralph 
Warnken, Cook and Markell; Feb. 16 
—Underwriting and Re-Insurance—J. 
T. Robertson, vice-president and secre- 
tary, F. & G. Fire Corporation; March 
2—Loss Adjustments—E. H. Carmen, 
Henry L. Rose & Co.; March 16—Ac- 
counting—Thomas Hughes, secretary, 
Central Fire Insurance Co.; March 23 
—Side Lines—Clarence T. Hubbard, 
Asst. Secretary, The Automobile In- 
surance Company. 

The educational committee consists 
of C. V. Gordon, Association of Fire 
Underwriters, general chairman, and 
W. E. Birchall, Central Fire Insurance 
Company, fire chairman. 


G. W. Blossom Resigns 


George W. Blossom of Chicago, joint 
United States manager of the Eagle 
Star & British Dominions Insurance 
Co., Ltd., and the Lincoln Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York, has re- 
signed as of Dec. 31. Mr. Blossom states 
that his resignation is solely due to his 
desire to be relieved of the responsibility 
of agency management. He is chair- 
man of the board of Fred S. James & 
Company, brokers and agents of Chi- 
cago, New York and San Francisco. 
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Fireproofing Wood 
On Passenger Liners 


References have been made in these 
columns in past issues to the value of 
fireproofing the wood used in passenger 
liners, as well as to the application of 
certain widely used forms of protec- 
tion against fire in office and other 
buildings on land, such as sprinkler 
systems, which might lessen the dan- 
gers of fire at sea. Especially in 
British papers there has lately been 
given considerable attention to a dem- 
onstration of the oxylene process for 
fireproofing wood which has been used 
successfully in British naval ships. 
Commenting on this, the Post Magazine 
and Insurance Monitor, of London, says 
that there is no doubt that the use of 
fireproofed wood would be of great 
value, but, of course, the principal 
obstacle is that of cost, for it is stated 
that the cost of fireproof wood is double 
that of ordinary timber. One shipping 
newspaper suggested that this cost 
would be balanced by the saving on 
fire insurance premiums and, in support 
of this argument, said that an interest- 
ing indication of how far this decrease 
in premiums may go is found in ne- 
gotiations now underway between the 
owners of a seaside pier which has been 
burned out. When it was suggested that 
the pavilion on the pier should be built 
of fireproof wood instead of ordinary 
wood, it was tentatively agreed that the 
premium could drop from 13s. 6d. per 
cent to 1s. 6d. per cent. The editor of 
the Post Magazine says that if these 
rates had been correctly quoted, he sug- 
gests that it may lead ship owners to 
expect considerably greater reductions 
in rate than are likely to be granted. He 
says it should be remembered that the 
risks covered under a marine policy 
are vastly wider than the simple fire 


FIRE 


risk and, in all probability, if it were 
possible to divide up a marine rate into 
proportions for each risk, it would be 
found that the portion applicable to 
the fire risk was already too low to 
permit any further reduction being 
granted to compensate ship owners for 
the increased cost of using fireproof 
wood in particularly vulnerable places. 
He adds, however, that underwriters 
are not the only persons to gain by the 
reduction of the fire risk for a very con- 
siderable advantage would accrue to 
the ship owners who doubtless would 
find considerable publicity value in the 
fact that fireproof timber had been 
used in construction of their vessels. 





The Great Fire 
of 1871 

The anniversary date of the great 
Chicago fire of 62 years ago, Oct. 8, is 
apt each year to be the occasion for 
the retelling of some of the features 
of that conflagration. The Chicago 
Tribune did it this year in fine fashion 
and the Hartford Courant recently in 
an editorial, written, I think, by Fred- 
erick E. Norton, comments on the fire 
in his usual interesting fashion. He 
says in part: “Joseph Medill, editor of 
the paper (The Chicago Tribune) 
gives a vivid description of it. He was 
awakened at midnight to find, as he ex- 
pressed it, “the whole heavens to the 
west and south lighted up as if it was 
day.” He dressed and went to the Trib- 
une building, “fireproof” it was thought, 
and found the force at work on the 
story of the morning. 

“It appears that Mr. Medill reached 
the building, assumed to be fireproof, 
with no great idea that the assertion 
would be tested. He watched the prog- 
ress of the fire from the roof of the 
Tribune building for a time and found 
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that the tanks on the upper floor con- 
tained a considerable quantity of water. 
He then sent out men to gather buckets 
for use in case the emergency demanded 
it, which the emergency shortly did. 
The roof of the building was guaranteed 
to withstand a temperature of 300 deg. 
but by sunrise the roof had been on 
fire in several places. 

“The heat grew more intense. Medill 
and his men would throw buckets of 
water upon fires on the roof and then 
stand back of the chimneys until they 
could regain their breath. At last they 
gave up and went to the first floor 
warning all in the building to flee for 
their lives. When the ruins cooled a 
body was found in the building, but 
it was thought to have been that of a 
fugitive. Had the Tribune appeared 
that morning it would have found few 
in the city who had leisure in which to 
read it. 

“Hartford had a keen and personal 
interest in this fire. The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company paid $1,968,000 in 
losses, the Aetna more than $3,750,000 
and the Phoenix more than $970,000. 
It should be said that these corporations 
paid their claims, and then a little more 
than a year later met further losses 
through Boston’s conflagration. The ac- 
tion of these corporations was an ex- 
pensive form of advertising, but it was 
extremely convincing. Underwriters 
have suffered great losses since that 
date, but with one exception they have 
not attracted the attention of the coun- 
try as did that of Chicago’s fire.” 





Not All 
Work 

Insurance men, especially the younger 
ones, should not be dull boys. For while 
especially in these days, most of them 
work hard enough, there is nothing to 
indicate that they give up play alto- 
gether. One simply has to read the 
house organs of the various insurance 
companies to find that at golf, tennis, 
fishing and in many other fields of sport, 
insurance men rank high. When it 
comes to the English magazines there 
is every evidence that amateur dramat- 
ics and debating clubs play a prominent 
part in the lives of a large number of 
insurance men. Of course, in this re- 
spect, there might be some question as 
to whether this form of endeavor should 
be classed under the title “play and 
recreation” or simply as additional and 
more hazardous work. The Hartford 
Agent, the monthly house organ of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company and 
its affiliated companies, in its October 
issue prints pictures of Don MacKenzie 
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and Joe Garneau, stars of the Two 
Hartfords’ Tennis Team which recently 
won the championship of the City of 
Hartford Insurance Tennis League for 
the second consecutive year and for the 
third time in four years and came out 
at the end of the season with a spec- 
tacular record of 20 wins, no losses 
and a consequent average of 1000 per 
cent. Mr. Garneau is in the personal 
accident department of the company 
and Mr. MacKenzie in the liability de- 
partment of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company. They played all 
the matches, both singles and doubles, 
and went through the season with what 
the Hartford Times terms, a record un- 
paralleled in the history of the League. 





Federal Still 
Unbeaten 


Speaking of sports, the America Fore 
baseball team was defeated last week 
by the Federal Reserve City team at 
the Federal Reserve Bank gymnasium. 
The score was 38 to 25 and the Federal 
team was still able, at least at this 
writing, to maintain its title of “un- 
beaten.” 





Foreign Companies 


in Germany 

Foreign insurance companies have 
for many years been active in the Ger- 
man field.—In obvious exaggeration of 
the spirit of Fascism, German insur- 
ance companies have recently suggested 
that the government restrict this com- 
petition. However, the authorities 
pointed out that German insurance com- 
panies did a sizeable business in foreign 
countries themselves. According to the 
“Federal Bureau of Private Insurance,” 
premiums yielded by the business done 
by foreign companies in Germany 


totaled: 
in 1932 Reichsmark 96,194,000 
1931 r 112,666,000 
1930 : 107,946,000 
of which, in 1932, 
life insurance shared with 
ee PPP eee Tee 46,076,000 
fire insurance shared with 
ES OI Ee 19,688,000 
casualty insurance shared 
with Reichsmark ...... 23,671,000 
It is interesting to note that 
Switzerland was leading 
with Reichsmark ...... 64,335,000 
Austria followed with 
CS aS 16,244,000 
and Great Britain with 
Reichsmark ......... 12,478,000 
United States was in fifth 
place with Reichsmark.. 589,000 


In comparison, the premium-yield 
out of the foreign business done by 
German companies totaled 

in 1932 Reichsmark 49,366,000 
1931 a 53,394,000 
1930 “ 63,272,000 
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There were 96 German insurance com- 
panies active abroad in 1932 as com- 
pared with 95 in 1931 and 88 in 1930. 
The indications are that foreign com- | 
panies will go on with their German | 
business as usual, and so will the Ger- 
mans do abroad. There is profit for 
both of them. 


In Japan 


Recent developments in Japan in- 
clude the difficulties of one of the lead- 
ing reinsurance companies “The Daito 
Marine and Fire Insurance Company.” 
Negotiations looking for refinancing 
are now being carried on. Recently, 
five of the smaller life insurance com- 
panies pooled their resources for the 
sake of their policyholders. The new 
syndicate has stocks totaling 225,000,- 
000 yen and assets of 63,000,000 yen. 
It may be added that all Japanese life 
insurance companies have joined in, 
what may be termed, a Capital Invest- 
ment Syndicate which, with more than 
2,000,000,000 yen is destined to play an 
important part in the domestic finan- 
cial economy. 





Wisconsin Standard 
Fire Policy 


The new standard fire policy form of 
Wisconsin has now become a part of 
the Wisconsin statutes. Its use is not | 
mandatory until January 1, 1935, on 
those companies which have large sup- 
plies of the old forms still on hand, but | 
the law provides that all adjustments 
after September 1 this year shall be 
made according to the statutes which 
would be according to the new policy. 
The addition of the words “with intent 
to deceive” in the opening provision of 
the policy, is one of the most impor- 
tant changes in the new form. In the 
section regarding appraisals, the 
change is made regarding the selec- 
tion of an umpire in case of disagree- 
ment from “a judge of a court record” 
to “a judge of a circuit court of the 
county in which the property was at 
the time of fire.” 


| 


In Ohio 


A report made by the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Insurance shows that in that 
State there are operating 243 stock 
fire companies, 94 mutual fire com- 
panies, 126 assessment, 17 reciprocal, 
100 stock miscellaneous, 21 mutual | 
miscellaneous and 15 assessment miscel- 
laneous. There are 33 mutual fire, and 
8 stock fire companies that have their | 
home offices in Ohio. 





SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


AST week I mentioned the great 
a array of insurance talent that was 
seated at the dais at the eighth an- 
nual dinner of the General Brokers’ 
Association of Metropolitan District, 
Inc., held at the Hotel Astor in New 
York, as well as the fact that a small 
percentage of the total number was 
called upon to deliver addresses. Dur- 
ing the two weeks that have elapsed 
since that delightful affair I have seen 
a great deal of talent in other fields 
cf human endeavor—or so it was 
termed by the loud-voiced gentlemen 
who acted as introducers. 


KK. <a 


INCE, or so the story is as I heard 

it, the now famous Miss Mae West 
went to the office of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune for the purpose of horse- 
whipping the dramatic editor of that 
great paper because of some remark 
he had made concerning her I think it 
would not be wise for me to name— 
which, in fact, I could not do, for I do 
not remember the names—or to indi- 
cate even geographically just where I 
in person witnessed this talent in the 
flesh, voice and musical instruments. 
They were a part of the outdoor bally- 


| hooing in various parts of New York 


by backers of the three major candi- 
dates for the office of mayor of that 
city. 
* * * 

OT all failed entirely to live up to 

the general term of “talent,” for 
I heard two or three young ladies. sing 
who did, I thought, extremely well no 
matter though I had no liking for the 
candidate in honor of whom their sweet 
voices filled the air. But some of the 
talent was so terrible that I reluctant- 
ly admitted that the impression I have 
long held that amateur theatricals pro- 
duce the most excruciating sights in 
the world could no longer be entertain- 
ed. Some of these examples of talent 
I listened to last week were so unbe- 
lievably terrible that I think the oppos- 
ing candidates must have _ supplied 
them for their rivals. Even at “ama- 
teur night” in a little theater in a 
small town I never heard a contender 
who more deserved that terrible hook 
which would come somberly from the 
wings and drag them to ridiculous ob- 
livion. It will be four years before 
New York will have another election 
for mayor. What will this talent do 
in the interim? I cannot guess. I 


can only hope. 
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A Strong, Permanent, Conservative Old Line Company 


Has Valuable Territory Open in 


MICHIGAN VIRGINIA NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO KENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA 
WEST VIRGINIA TENNESSEE GEORGIA 


CONTRACT—Liberal Commissions, Bonus, and 
Long Term Renewals. 


A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! 
George Washington Life Insurance Company | 


Home Office 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA | 














1857 1933 


The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
the West. Desirable territory open for 
live agents. Has an enviable record for 
liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 7“ 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. K) 
y 


POLICY LABELS atcxinpos 


Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 
a OY en | 


AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 


Black and Silver Metal Debossed— 1M - $7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 











Triple Indemnity Life Insurance 
with 

WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 

in 


ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 


GENERAL Agency contracts available at Bangor, 
Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Erie, 
Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Mich. 











Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 








The 
United States Life Insurance 
Company 
| In the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies — 
Only. Over 81 Years of Service to | 
Policyholders 


cas 


Good Territory for personal producers, under | 
direct contract. | 


| 





ow 


HOME OFFICE | 
156 Fifth Avenue New York City | 




















Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 


























THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 








LIABILITY 1s, BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT a ; CREDIT 
ROR AAS BOILER 
° 8 LANDLORDS 
= Aa, ELEVATOR 


HEALTH 
AUTOMOBILE 


TEAMS 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 


SSTABLionep 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 


















FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL, BUILDING -4T @ WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 








OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 





Now Being Distributed 


THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
1933 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 


aaa — —--- 
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Illinois Agents Elect 
Alvin S. Keys President 


Annual Convention of State 
Association Disposes of Many 
Problems in Interesting Session 





ROCKFORD, ILL., Nov. 7—Creation of 
an organization fund, _ resolutions 
against free appraisals by fire insur- 
ance companies, commending Federal 
Loan Bank for its decision to permit 
local agents control insurance on mort- 
gaged homes, and urging National As- 
sociation take action to protect interests 
of local agents on insurance on mort- 
gaged farms handled through the Fed- 
eral Farm Land banks, featured the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents here Tuesday. 
The meeting, which was well attended, 
was generally described as the most in- 
teresting on record. 

New officers include Alvin S. Keys, 
Springfield, president; Rockwood Hos- 
mer, Chicago, retiring president, chair- 
man of board; Robert W. Troxell, 
Springfield, national councillor; Frank 
J. Budelier, Rock Island, first vice- 
president; J. Edward Martin, Peoria, 
second vice-president; August Torpe, 
Jr., Chicago, third vice-president; 
S. E. Moisant, secretary-treasurer. 


Committee Chairmen 


Constitution amended making na- 
tional councillor ex-officio director. 
Officers and following elected committee 
chairmen, comprise board: W. H. Jen- 
nings, Jr., Rockford, local boards; 
Frank M. Chandler, Chicago, member- 
ship; C. J. Montgomery, Rock Island, 
fire prevention; P. B. Hosmer, Chicago, 
budget and finance; Mark I. Hall, Bel- 
videre, farm; W. Herbert Stewart, 
Chicago, casualty and surety; Henry 
W. Capen, Bloomington, public rela- 
tions; Hamilton I. Loeb, Chicago, legis- 
lative; C. C. Nicholson, Decatur, auto- 
mobile, and A. J. Teninga, Chicago, 
grievance. 

Mr. Chandler, in announcing mem- 
bership plans, urged 40 members to 
pledge $50 each to fund for promotion 
work, and there was immediate re- 
sponse, 23 pledges being received and 
remainder expected. Harry J. Leach, 
of Morris, who headed membership com- 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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American Indemnity 
Company Examined 


A recent examination by the Texas 
Insurance Department of the American 
Indemnity Company, as of June 30th, 
has just been completed and the report 
summarizes its findings as follows: 

“Having made a careful and com- 
plete examination of the condition of 
the American Indemnity Company of 
Galveston, Tex., we find the affairs 
of the company to be under capable and 
conservative management as is evi- 
denced by the foregoing financial 
statement and comments and to have 
an unimpaired capital stock of $1,000,- 
000.00 and a free surplus over and 
above all liabilities of $336,690.95 on a 
market valuation basis.” 

As the company, in its own printed 
financial statement, as of June 30th, 
claimed a net surplus of $231,958.72, 
the examiners, by their report, have in- 
creased the surplus over $100,000.00, 
or 45 per cent more than claimed by 
the company. 

The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has further increased the surplus 
as of June 30th, to $445,192.11, or 92 
per cent more than carried by the com- 
pany. 





Maryland Casualty 
Official Honored 

Edward J. Bond, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany of Baltimore, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the Coun- 
cil Club, composed of officers, depart- 
mental managers and _= assistants, 
recently at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
The dinner was given to celebrate the 
completion of 25 years’ service with 
the company and Mr. Bond was the 
recipient of silverware from the home 
office staff and field men, President 
F. Highlands Burns making the pres- 
entation speech for the home office 
men and John Henry McManus of 
Hartford for the field men. Clapham 
Murray, Jr., acted as toastmaster. 

Mr. Bond entered the service of the 
Maryland Casualty, November 2, 1908, 
following his graduation from the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. His first po- 
sition was in the auditing division. He 
rapidly rose from one position to an- 
other to become manager of the com- 
pensation and liability department, 
which position he held when he was 
elected vice-president in 1920. 


W. D. Williams Warns of 
Danger in Govt. Control 


Western Underwriters’ Head 
Urges Self-Government With- 


in the Business Itself 





RockForD, ILL., Nov. 7—Agents and 
companies were warned that only harm 
will result if the government is brought 
too intimately into insurance manage- 
ment as a result of code negotiations, 
by Walter D. Williams, president of 
the Western Underwriters Association 
and vice-president of the Security In- 
surance Company, in a forceful address 
before the Illinois Agents’ Convention, 
Tuesday night. He was principal ban- 
quet speaker. 

“We are going to get out of the de- 
pression,” he said. “Naturally to be 
permanent, improvement must be slow 
but it is taking place, in my opinion, 
in spite of and not because of the 
NRA.” He admonished local agents to 
deal with companies in broad spirit of 
helpfulness and not to further selfish 
aims. 

He said in part: “There seems to 
have been a growing tendency in recent 
years to go to the State or the gov- 
ernment every time we had a grievance 
and the common remedy for all of our 
ills seems to have been to pass a law. 
This tendency has found its climax in 
the recent inauguration of the NRA, 
and it is with apprehension that I learn 
of efforts of local agents to use that 
agency as medium for calling in gov- 
ernment to solve their competitive prob- 
lems. I hold no brief for competitive 
practices of some companies and agents, 
but I am not prepared to admit that 
they can be better solved by the gov- 
ernment than by proper self-govern- 
ment within the business itself. 

“T yield to no one in my respect for 
the office of the presidency of the 
United States or in my respect and ad- 
miration for the present occupant of 
that high office, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that I believe he is in- 
fallible or that he cannot be mistaken 
in his policies, and I hold it is no re- 
quirement of patriotism that we call in 
the government to run business for us. 

“T am fearful that the price we are 
going to pay for this government in- 
trusion into details of management of 

(Continued on page 33) 
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H. P. Jackson Discusses 
Current Casualty Problems 


To these columns of comment on 
problems of the day in the casualty 
and surety field we have a star con- 
tributor this week in the person of 
H. P. Jackson, president of the Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Company of 
Newark, from whose recent communica- 
tion to the agents of his company we 
extract the following paragraphs: 


During the past ten years the cas- 
ualty insurance business has been tak- 
ing punishment to the extent of $166,- 
718,104 underwriting loss for stock 
companies reporting statistics to the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. Harsh critics 
complain that this stupendous loss has 
been taken supinely and with culpable 
inaction; that there has been a lack of 
leadership and business acumen as well 
as reasonable prudence and foresight, 
overlooking entirely the fact that com- 
pared with the older forms of under- 
writing life, fire and marine, the cas- 
ualty business is young and sailing an 
uncharted sea. But of much greater 
importance is the fact that the under- 
writing background has been constantly 
changing during the period of its 
growth, viz.: the inauguration of the 
plan of Workmen’s Compensation in 
industry since socialized and involved 
in abuses to take it far afield from the 
legislative intent of the laws. Also the 
development of the automotive industry 
to a volume of production congesting 
even a rapid growth of super highways 
with attendant increase in power and 
speed to swell accident frequency to 
cause 215,000 deaths in ten years. Paral- 
leling this the public has become con- 
scious to the extent that the average 
cost of automobile public liability 
claims increased 26.7 per cent in the 
period 1924-1929 and claim racketeer- 
ing is a prevalent social disease. Yet 
these critics would expect a compara- 
tively newly created form of underwrit- 
ing to keep pace with these rapid 
changes without error or faltering. To 
its everlasting credit it is recorded that 
through this most unprofitable era it 
has furnished in the aggregate depend- 
able protection to its policyholders and 
monetary relief to hundreds of thou- 
sands of unfortunate victims of acci- 
dents. 


The Principal Needs 
of the Business Today 


The casualty business as a private 
enterprise is an economic necessity 


which must and will continue. What 
then are its principal needs? 
Bearing in mind that we are dis- 


cussing underwriting and not the in- 
vestment side of the business and re- 
ferring to the previous statement that 
for the period 1923-1932 inclusive, the 
aggregate results of the Bureau com- 
panies show an underwriting loss of 


$166,718,104 when we discover that of 
that loss $141,456,343 pertains to the 
Workmen’s Compensation classification 
(not being less than $8,078,904 in any 
single year of that period) it seems to 
me clearly indicated where corrective 
measures must be first and immediately 
applied. 

The necessity long having been ap- 
parent there have been many methods 
of correction suggested and discarded 
with much conflict of opinion as be- 
tween underwriters, agents and regulat- 
ing authorities, all of which is well 
known to students of the business but 
seemingly we are further from a solu- 
tion of the problem today than ever and 
with conditions vastly worse from the 
standpoint of the companies and agents. 
The problem must be solved and it will 
not be solved by the withdrawal of 
casualty companies from this class of 
business and transferring it to society 
in the form of State insurance. It 
needs little imagination to picture the 
general confusion and added cost to 
society which would result from the 
forced elimination of an_ institution 
which has so effectively and efficiently 
carried out the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws. 


Cutting Claim Costs 
vs. Increasing Rates 


Not a few have been convinced for 
some time that we have about reached 
the limit of the buyers’ capacity in rate 
increases and correction must now 
come in the form of reducing claim 
costs through a general cooperative 
movement. If Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion claims could be settled on the basis 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











of the legislative intent of the law, no 
more and no less, I believe present high 
rates in many classifications could even 
be reduced. The tendency to socialize 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance, not 
in all cases wilful or intentional but 
possible through the inadequate ma- 
chinery pertaining to the administra- 
tion of such laws as regards the fixing 
of liability is placing a burden on the 
casualty companies for which the rates 
are wholly insufficient. 

There is no valid reason why the 
employer or the insurance carrier in 
his behalf should not have the same 
safeguards for justice that he has in a 
court of law in fixing his liability under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Statute. 
The practical means must be found to 
provide this without interfering with 
that cardinal principle of the Work- 
men’s Compensation plan that relief 
to the injured workman must be im- 
mediate. 


Stock Company Burden 
Contrasted with Mutuals 


Further effective relief may be had 
by the stock casualty companies if the 
means might be provided for greater 
spread of risk and averaging in under- 
writing. It is well established that in 
the Workmen’s Compensation classifica- 
tion loss ratio decreases as size of 
premium increases and today the lead- 
ing mutuals have the business in the 
large premium class and enjoy satis- 
factory underwriting results, whereas 
45 per cent of the stock companies’ 
premiums are derived from risks pay- 
ing premiums of less than $1000 per 
annum with the disastrous results here- 
tofore stated. The correction of this 
unequal distribution of the Workmen’s 
Compensation business by size of risk 
as between the stock and mutual car- 
riers presents one of the greatest op- 
portunities for pulling the stock cas- 
ualty business out of its difficulties. The 
graded commission plan offered last 
year was a means to this end but 
vigorously opposed by agents and some 
regulating authorities. Other plans 
might be offered. While the house 
burns shall we continue to debate what 
means shall be used to extinguish the 
fire? 


Auto Liability Headed 
in Same Direction 


For many years the casualty under- 
writers depended upon the more favor- 
able results from the automobile lia- 
bility classification to minimize their 
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loss on Workmen’s Compensation busi- 
ness. During the past few years, how- 
ever, the automobile classification has 
become unprofitable and as a conse- 
quence rates were recently revised 
sharply upward based on actuarial con- 
clusions but with the unfortunate result 
that under prevailing conditions of 
limited buying power the preferred 
automobile business is drifting in an 
alarming manner to the mutuals and 
non-Bureau stock companies through 
competitive rate advantages. Soon it 
would seem the Bureau companies will 
be carrying only the less desirable 
automobile business and this formerly 
profitable automobile liability business 
will be in the condition now prevailing 
in the Workmen’s Compensation busi- 
ness. The current agitation for uniform 
rates would immediately solve this 
problem for the Bureau companies and 
greatly benefit the buyer of such pro- 
tection for underwriting average in- 
fluences rates downward. The casualty 
companies must have this spread of 
risk if they are to remain solvent and 
furnish dependable protection, but cur- 
rent conditions are developing a 
marked trend to deprive them of this 
underwriting essential to an alarming 
degree and immediate, forceful action 
is an urgent necessity. 

The difficulties of the casualty com- 
panies will be further lessened by 
greater cooperative effort in the field 
of accident prevention, particularly as 
respects accidents on the highways. 
The value of this humanitarian move- 
ment which is gaining increased sup- 
port and momentum is already indi- 


cated. 
A vigorous movement directed toward 
the apprehension and conviction of 


those participating in claim frauds is 
also gaining in prominence and support, 
all tending to relieve the companies 
and ultimately the buyer of insurance. 





Forty Years with 
American Surety 


F. W. Lafrentz, Chairman of the 
Board of the American Surety Com- 
pany, upon arrival at his office on 
Nov. 1, found it bedecked with flowers, 
and on his desk a huge pile of letters 
and telegrams from all parts of the 
country. 

The occasion was his fortieth year of 
service with the company. 

Mr. Lafrentz is regarded as a pioneer 
in the surety business and through his 
foresight and capable leadership has 
not only expanded the lines of cover- 
age written but also extended the op- 
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| 
erations of the company from coast to | 
coast, as well as to the Dominion of 
Canada and the Republic of Mexico. 

In a long career of great usefulness, 
his wise counsels and friendly bearing | 
have inspired confidence and spurred 
many men to bigger efforts, resulting 
in a wide circle of friends and acquaint- | 
ances throughout the country. 
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Insurance Turnout 


for James |. Cuff 

As this is being written, New York- 
ers are still to go to the polls and when 
this appears in print, the election will 
be over and the results duly checked. 
However, we do know that if everyone 
who attended the luncheon at the Bilt- 
more last Saturday in honor of James 
I. Cuff, general counsel to the Insur- 
ance Company of North America 
group, who is the Recovery Party can- 
didate for comptroller of the city of 
New York, cast a vote for him, he is 
off to a good start. There must have 
been close to two thousand insurance 
men milling about the Biltmore on 
Saturday. T. Franklin Hogan is chair- 
man of the insurance group which 
worked throughout the campaign in 
behalf of Mr. Cuff’s candidacy. 


Index Bureau Helps 
Jail "Human Pincushion" 


Frederick Buono, “the human pin- 
cushion,” about whom the The Spectator 
has published several stories, has 
pleaded guilty before the Kings county 
(N. Y.) court of defrauding an insur- 
ance company by simulating paralysis 
as the result of a staged automobile 
accident. He faces a sentence of from 
two to five years in prison. Buono} 
was apprehended largely through the | 
operation of the Index Bureaus neal 

| 


tained under the supervision of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 


Surety Underwriters. The report card 
which carried all the data necessary | 
to identify claimants got him. Once 
a general inquiry had been started in 
the course of time fully a dozen cards | 
showed that a man of Buono’s descrip- | 
tion had been collecting large sums 
of money from the companies with 
an identical injury received invariably 
from an automobile which had run up 
on the sidewalk. Buono’s paralysis 
secret remains undisclosed. It is be- 
lieved that he has a serum or drug) 
which, injected into a nerve center | 
effects a temporary total paralysis of 
his lower extremities. 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


T was recently impressed upon me 
that a hazardous occupation does 
not necessarily mean that accidents 
occur frequently and inevitably to one 
engaged in such an occupation. This 
impression came to me during a visit 
to an experimental station of the Her- 
cules Powder Company near Marshall- 
ton, Delaware. The first sight of the 
station, which is isolated on an ex- 
tensive tract of land far out in the 
country, was indicative in itself of a 
hazardous occupation. The group of 
modern buildings comprising the station 
are situated on a hill and surrounded by 
a high steel fence. No smoking is per- 
mitted within this enclosure, and one 
is enjoined to leave all his matches in 
a box provided for that purpose at the 
outer gate. 
* *« * 
FRIEND, who is employed there 
as a chemist, secured our admit- 
tance on a Sunday afternoon. Inside 
the main building I encountered many 
strange things which I shall not at- 
tempt to describe for the simple reason 
that they were a bit beyond my compre- 
hension. My chemist friend immediately 
busied himself with some operations 
on an experiment while his wife, who is 
herself a chemist and formerly employed 
at the station, conducted us about the 
building. The nature of the various 
experiments conducted in each depart- 
ment were explained to us and, with 
our limited elementary knowledge of 
chemistry and physics, we were able to 
understand to some extent the func- 
tions of the various apparatus used. 


os s 


LL this time, however, we had been 

wondering about the accident fre- 
quency in the plant. We had noted 
the well equipped first aid room and 
such devices as safety showers and ac- 
cident prevention warnings posted pro- 
fusely about the building. Our guide 
informed me that accidents were quite 
rare occurrences, and I found a bul- 
letin to the effect that there had not 
been a lost time accident in that par- 
icular plant for nearly three years. 
This record was partially explained by 
other potently worded bulletins on the 
same board. The exceedingly efficient 
safety committee makes a practice of 
describing in detail the causes of ac- 
cidents in other of the company’s sta- 
tions, and indicating how they might 
have been avoided, each case becoming 
an illustrated “don’t.” 
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Illinois Agents in 
Annual Convention 
(Concluded from page 29) 


mittee for 10 years, was given rousing 
vote of thanks. 

A resolution on appraisals was ad- 
dressed to the Insurance Company of 
North America protesting against its 
blanket policy on churches of Catholic 
diocese of Peoria. Matter was brought 
up by the city’s local board. Resolu- 
tion says company’s action in “furnish- 
ing free appraisals on properties of 
Catholic church is detrimental to ethics 
and principles and personal interests of 
local agents and companies.” 

“Company requested to reconsider 
action,” and in furtherance of its for- 
merly well-known attitude of absolute 
loyalty to the American agency system, 
“retire from the risk without any un- 
necessary delay.” 

The home loan resolution asked 
home loan bank board to “place in 
hands of each regional or local agent” 
of the corporation copy of its bulletin 
pledging cooperation with agents in not 


molesting insurance on mortgaged 


property. 

Quite the opposite picture was pre- 
sented in discussion of the federal land 
banks treatment of insurance on mort- 
gaged farms. Mr. Hall, farm com- 
mittee chairman, said when premiums 
become delinquent, bank puts insurance 
in schedule and denies interest of local 
agents. Resolution adopted asking 
national association to take action to 
protect agents. A memorial to the late 
O. B. Ryon was adopted. 

Secretary Moisant reported a mem- 
bership of 304, a decline of 42 in year. 


Delinquent Balances 

R. T. Nelson, deputy insurance di- 
rector, made public startling results of 
recent report of delinquent balances. 

The high spots follow: Out of ap- 
proximately 25,000 agencies, 4144 are 
in default for $2,256,700 in premiums 
outstanding over 90 days, an average 
of $3,711 per company. The smallest 
item was 26 cents, largest delinquent 
agency was: $133,173, largest amount 
in one company, $158,471, and largest 
item reported by one company in one 
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agency was $99,540. Approximately 10 
per cent of total in three or four places, 
Oldest item dates from 1920. 

No action will be taken until report 
for final quarter received in January, 
yet he warned department will review 
activities and statements of companies 
extending excess credit. He announced 
radical yet helpful revision of licensing 
plan. Each agent will file one applic- 
tion for purpose of qualifying instead 
of complete questionnaire for each com- 
pany, companies will requisition license 
cards against list of qualified agents, 
and entire matter disposed of by March 
1 when old licenses expire. 

Speakers included Rockwood Hosmer, 
who recommended radical revision of 
association’s constitution; Robert W. 
Troxell; Ralph W. Miller, on compensa- 
tion insurance; Frank C. McAuliffe, 
chief of fire insurance patrol, Chicago; 
W. P. Robertson, assistant to president, 
Insurance Company of North America; 
and at banquet, Ralph Rawlings, presi- 
dent Western Insurance Bureau, and 
Walter D. Williams, president, Western 
Underwriters Association. 
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efficient, nation-wide service 
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Liability of Surety 
In Restricted Banks 


The Dauphin County Court at Har- 
risburg has been asked to determine 
the liability of surety companies for 
State funds in restricted national banks 
operated by conservators in a test case 
filed by the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. 

Deputy Attorney General Harold 
Saylor argued that the companies, in 
furnishing bond for the banks to guar- 
antee State funds on deposit, are liable. 
As a result the State entered a number 
of judgments in cout against national 
banks where the State has money and 
which are operating on a restricted 
basis. 

The test case seeks to open the judg- 
ment which the State entered for thir- 
ty-five thousand dollars against the 
Tulpehocken National Bank. 

Francis B. Bracken, Philadelphia, 
counsel for the USF&G, contended 
that banks in question were closed by 
proclamation of the President and con- 
servator appointed in accordance with 
regulations passed by Congress. He 
argued that while assets of banks are 
intact, they cannot be touched either 
through judgment or receivership and 
insurance company, should it make 
good on bond, would have no recourse 
to recover from banks. 

State contended that in refusing to 
meet payment of funds on drafts by 
the State, the banks defaulted and that 
under the terms of the bond, the surety 
company is liable in event of default 
by the bank. 


U.S. F. & G. Special Agent 


A. M. Boone, manager of the Bir- 
mingham service office of U. S. Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of George T. 
Murrah as special agent. W. C. Nelson, 
for the last six years with the Ed S. 
Moore, Inc., Agency, has been named 
to succeed Mr. Murrah as superintend- 
ent of the bond department. 





Mrs. E. D. Livingston 


Friends of E. D. Livingston, presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Surety of New 
York, were saddened last week to learn 
of the sudden death of his wife, Mrs. 
Bessie Fox Livingston, following a 
heart attack. Only a month ago, Mrs. 
Livingston, apparently in the best of 
health, had acted as hostess at the 
Asbury Park agents’ conference of the 
Seaboard Surety. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


Despite educational efforts, automo- 
bile fatalities in Bergen County show 
an increase in number for the first nine 
months of the year. The records state 
that 52 persons were killed by automo- 
biles since January Ist. 


This compares with 47 and 45 for 
similar periods in 1932 and 1931. In 
the State of New Jersey, as a whole, 
however, there has been a reduction in 
fatalities. 


During the aggressive campaign of 
SAVE-A-LIFE, conducted during the 
first quarter of last year, there was 
noted a marked falling off not only in 
fatalities but of property damage 
claims as well. Following this effort, 
however, the death rate increased. 
Part of this may have been due to the 
roller skating fad. Union County has 
now adopted a plan for continuous mo- 


tor vehicle and educational inspection. 
* * * 

Cornelius Doremus, one-time candi- 
date for Governor of New Jersey and 
president of the Fidelity Title and 
Mortgage Guaranty Co. at the time of 


its collapse, died Oct. 30 at his 
home in Ridgewood. 
- * aa 


_In the matter of safe investment of 
funds during the long period of de- 
pression and business paralysis through 
which the country has passed, life in- 
surance and building and loan associa- 
tion shares have stood solidly in the 
front rank. Since 1920, the financial 
records show that the value of stocks 
has decreased about 80 per cent, bonds 
35 per cent, real estate 25 per cent and 
building and loan shares none. The 
same experience has been recorded for 
the business of life insurance. 








Against Government Control 
(Concluded from page 29) 


private enterprise far outweighs the 
benefits that will accrue. By calling on 
the government to run affairs we are 
building a Frankenstein of bureaucracy, 
the limits of which it is difficult to 
comprehend and which will eventually 
dominate and control us. Once we let 
the bureaucratic camel get his nose 
into the insurance tent, he will ulti- 
mately be sole occupant of the tent. 
Bureaucracy grows insiduously. Its 
march is always forward. It never 
retreats. 

“Are we ready to admit that insur- 
ance as an institution is incapable of 
governing and controlling its own 
operations and affairs without the ne- 
cessity of calling in any governmental 
agency to the job for us? 

“T have been familiar with operations 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents from its inception. Its 
members banded themselves to force 
correction of abuses which existed at 
that time. They wielded a ‘big stick’ 
and corrected many practices of which 
they complained. However, having been 
conceived along what might be termed 
labor union lines, there still clings to 
the organization that ‘big stick’ atti- 
tude, with the result that because of 
that situation companies have been 
placed largely on the defensive in deal- 
ings with agents’ organization. 

“Is it not time for the local agents’ 
association to abandon parochial and 


Industrial Accidents 
Increase in Ontario 


There were 3558 accidents reported 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Ontario during the month of Oc- 
tober, as compared with 3462 during 
September, and 3342 during October 
last year. The fatal accidents numbered 
20, as compared with 23 in September 
and 32 in October a year ago. 

The total benefits awarded amounted 
to $342,598, as compared with $286,462 
in September, and $317,506 awarded 
last October. 

This year’s record to date shows a 
total of 30,887 accidents reported as 
against 34,397 for the same period of 
1932, and the total benefits awarded 
$3,003,645, as compared with $4,248,208 
to the end of October, 1933. 








provincial viewpoint and deal with 
broad fundamentals of insurance busi- 
ness and effect understanding with 
companies on subject of those broad 
fundamentals? 


“T have formed the impression that 
opportunity for closer relationship be- 
tween agents and companies have 
never been better and that if efforts 
can be confined, as I have stated, to 
those broad fundamentals involving in- 
surance as an institution and not 
clouded with too many subjects which 
are strictly local in their character, 
success of such efforts is possible of 
accomplishment.” 
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The Mysterious Quality ''X" 


(Concluded from page 11) 





favor to him in the most effective 
manner, in his best interest. We do not 
tear him; we humor him, but we go 
directly to our goal, and doing so in- 
crease confidence. 


Building confidence may be a kind of 
game with us. For example, we may 
well keep about us evidences of our 
successes, evidences of our skill and 
our industry. Trophies, mementos. We 
may put away things which might re- 
mind of any little failures. Then con- 
sidering our jobs as a game, we realize 


that any game consists of a series of 
attempts, not all perfect. So our con- 
fidence grows. 

Then again we associate with confi- 
dence building people, successful people. 
We think of the effect of success and 
that leads to success—and confidence. 

We act the part of success and that 
helps. A man feels that he can drive 
a golf ball a lot further if he has on 
his golf shoes and knickers. It would 
seem foolish to see Red Grange receiv- 
ing a kick-off dressed in street clothes 
or to see Babe Ruth stepping up to the 
plate to wham one, dressed in a blue 
serge suit. Getting into the right set 
and position for success is a part of 
building self confidence. 

The man who attends a formal dinner 
in business clothes, when all the rest 
are in formal attire feels just the op- 
posite of ease and confidence. So here 
is another bit of our methodology. Many 
a man has all the poise in the world in 
his own office chair with his own staff 
at his service—but send him into a 
specialty shop to buy a pair of silk 
stockings for his wife, and his con- 
fidence may be much less. Or ask him 
to do any job with which he is not 
familiar and is not equipped for. The 
policeman’s uniform is the policeman, to 
a large degree. 

No man is likely to have a high 
degree of self confidence—and Quality 
X— if he does not have a high degree 
of faith—in his work, his leaders, his 
community. A stake in the business 
is a foundation for building confidence. 

Then there is cold unreasoning deter- 
mination and will power. Some men 
can will themselves into a state of con- 
fidence. Wishes are no good, but will is. 
Zuppke, the football coach says a star 
player is the man who can muster up, 
by will power, extra effort, who can tap 
his reserve. The will to have confidence 
is important. 

The psychologists have told us ways 
and means of building any good habit, 
and these methods will help in building 
confidence and attracting Quality X. 
Some of them are practice, repetition, 
objective, sweeping away things that 
detard, visualizing success, determina- 
tion, equipment, set and proper associa- 
tions. 

Perhaps there is no man who can 
definitely build that mysterious Quality 
X, but there is no man who has a mini- 
mum equipment for success, who can- 
not build his confidence if he will go 
about it sanely and with determination. 

The man who wants to jump the gap 
between mediocre production and suc- 
cess, the man who insists on making 
his work one of the greatest things in 
life, CAN cultivate that mysterious 
Quality X if he wishes, and works and 
wants hard enough to do it. A lot of 
men will do it in 1933 and 1934! 
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